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“LEA & PERRINS” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A Nw DLA BEL, 


bearing their Signature, thus— 








which will be placed on-every j tiie of \T}CGRCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, after this date, 
and without which t 
em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, ieites ter; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by 
November, 1874. dealers in savces throughout the world, 





Furnish your House with the Best Articles. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. Fenders —Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 3s. to £6. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 26s., 51s., 95s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Hot-air, &¢ 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
£11 11s. - Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. “& Cornices—Cornice Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. - Gaseliers—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., 52s. ; 5do., £6 68 
Lamps-——Patert Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. y Kitcheners—From 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
China & Glass, Dinner Services, c. Kitchen Utensils, Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &¢. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. Catalogues sree. 


Deane & Co., 46, King William St., London Bridge 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a 


SPECIAL MEDAL FOR PROGRESS, 
AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of Imperial measure of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 






































Parr LXXVIII., New Serms.—June, 1875. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT, 


SIMCOS GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 
ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. “No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


. . Nee WANA VWOA-AV AVA? Waa aa’, 
To Her Majesty |f Batya ¢ LYON ate hres re 


the Queen. BSA RISKS dé } NS. Wales. 


I. H. GRAND DUCHESS MARIE.—* Messrs. O’Remzy, Dunye & Co., Irish Poplin 


Manufacturers, have been favoured with an order from Her Imperial Highness for a magnificent selec- 














tion of their beautiful fabrics, which have obtained a world-wide celebrity. Some clan-tartans are included in 
the selections.’”’—IkisH T1MEs. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE & Co., Manufacturers to the Queen, 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 
N. B.—Lustrous Black Poplins as supplied to Her Majesty the QuEEN. 


SCOTCH TARTANS FOR CHILDREN. 
Patterns Post Free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 


MORSON'S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 





In Bottles, from 3s. 

Lozenges in Boxes, from 2s. 6d, 

Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 

And as Powder, in l-ounce Bottles, at 5s. each. 


By all Chemistz, and the Manufacturers, 


MORSON AND SON, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


“WANZER” SEWING-MACHINES 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION, TWO FIRST PRIZE MEDALS 
Were awarded to the WANZER SEWING-MACHINES ; also, 
The ONLY GRAND SILVER MEDAL and DIPLOMA from the SOCIETY OF ARTS 
and MANUFACTURES of LOWER AUSTRIA. 


ANZER” F.—NEW FAMILY MACHINE, with Patent Reversible Feed Motion, and all the Latest 

~ Improvements. Specially adapted for Families, Dressmaking, and Light Manufacturing Purposes. £7 7s. 

\WANZER” D.—HEAVY MACHINE, Suitable } Tailors, Outfitters, and Manufacturers of Heavy 
8s. 


P : Goods. 
.« [J TTLE WANZER” HAND MACHINE continues to rank First in its Class. £4 4s. 
500,000 HAVING BEEN SOLD. 


Prospectus, Price Lists, and all information free. 


OFFICES: 4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W., 
And 58, BOAR LANE, LEEDS, 
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UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 
© atgeaaamiting WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD | 


SPECIALITIES. 








t ean QUININ NE WINE. 


y eseseaee RELISH. 


rreanne BAKING POWDER. 














> HASSALL’S FOOD. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
* boon to hqusewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, and 
beautiful light Bread without yeast. | 








Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &e., in 1 1d. Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


YTORBSHIRE RE LISFt. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


% SaaS This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 


ae Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d.,  1s., and 2s, 6d. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, _BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALLS QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy known 
=, for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. &c. Restores delicate invalids to 
= health and vigour. J 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 1% a., 2s., and 2s, 3d. each Bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


DR. HASSALLS FOOD 
INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


Dr. Arrnur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., recommends this as the best and most nourishing of all Infants’ and 
Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains every requisite for the” 
full and healthy support and development of the body, and is, to a considerable extent, self-digestive. 
Recommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &c. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, <c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s., and 28s. each. 


MANUFAGTURERS—COODALL, BACKHOUSE « Co., LEEDS. 


A Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. Lond., on the “Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids,” sent Post Free on application. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


MR, CARLYLE’'S NEW WORK. 


EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 
Also, 
AN ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Crown 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF | | 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM J. MULLER, ARTIST. 


By N. NEAL SOLLY. 
Author of ‘ Memoir of the Life of David Cox.’ 


Royal 8vo, illustrated with numerous Photographs, price 36s. | 
[ This day. | 
} 


[Shortly. | 


WANDERINGS IN THE INTERIOR OF NEW CUINEA. 
By CAPTAIN J..A. LAWSON. 
With Frontispieee and Map, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
By F. JAGER. 
With numerous Illustrations and _— 


WOLF-HUNTING AND WILD SPORT IN BRITTANY. 


With Illustrations by Col. Crealocke, C.B. [Shortly. 


[Shortly. 





THE LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


From the German of ERNST GUHL and W. KIMER. 
Translated by Dr. HUEFFER. 
Demy 8vo. with 543 Woodeuts. 


THE PARISH NET : 


HOW IT’S DRAGGED AND WHAT IT CATCHES. 
By G. C. T. BARTLEY, 
Author of “One Square Mile in the East-End of London,” 
‘The Village Pauper,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, 


A NEW EDITION of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, being 
the Third, with Mr. Dyczr’s final Corrections: The latest 
employment of Mr. Dycz’s life was the present revision 
of his Second Edition, 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE, 
To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8yo. 

Vol. V. ready in April, 


FRUIT BETWEEN THE LEAVES. 
By Dr. WYNTER. 
Author of “ ‘ Curiosities of Civilization,” ‘‘ Our Social Bees,” 
Peeps into the Human Hive,” £c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 


By J. RAMBOSSON, 
Laureate of the Institute of France. 
Translated by C. B. PITMAN. 
With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, 3 Celestial Charts, and 63 
Woodcuts, 16s 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. DASENT. 
THE VIKINGS OF THE BALTIC. 


A TALE of the NORTH in the TENTH CENTURY. 
By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L., 
Author of “ Annals of an Eventful Life,” “‘ Tales from the 
Field,” “‘ Jest and Earnest,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. [This day. 


~ MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATERFELTO: A STORY OF EXMOOR. 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, C.B. 
Fourth Thousand. Demy 8vo, lds. 


PIUS IX 
THE STORY OF HIS LIFE TO THE RESTORATION IN 1850. 


[Now Ready. 


ITALY. 
By ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, 


| With GLIMPSES of the NATIONAL MOVEMENT in 
| 


| Author of ‘The Growth of the Temporal Power of the 


Papacy.” 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 32s. 


THE LAND OF THE CZAR. 
By 0. W. WAHL. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


PAST DAYS IN INDIA; 


Or, SPORTING REMINISCENCES of the VALLEY of the 
SOANE and the BASIN of SINGROWLEE. 


By a LATE CUSTOMS OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL ZIGZAC; 


Or, WANDERINGS in SYRIA. MOAB, ABYSSINIA, and 
EGYPT. 


By CHARLES HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Life and Sport in South-Bastern Africa.” 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF DAVID COX, 
Member of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
With SELECTIONS from his CORRESPONDENCE, and 
some ACCOUNT of his WORKS. 

By N. NEAL SOLLY. 


Illustrated with numerous Photographs, from Drawings by 
the Artist's own hand. 


A New Issue, Royal 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


LOVE AND CHIVALRY. 
By OLIVER DE LORNOOURT. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 9. 


THE KISHOCE PAPERS. 


TALES of DEVILRY and DROLLERY. 
yy BOUILLON DE GARCON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 


A COMPENDIUM OF ENCLISH HISTORY. 





From the Earliest Times to a.p. 1872. 
| With COPIOUS QUOTATIONS on the LEADING EVENTS 
and the CONSTITUTIONAL — together with 
APPENDIC 


| By H. R. CLINTON, Instructor of Candidates for Public 
Examinations. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE AND 
POLICE. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.8. 
Author of ‘‘ Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing,” &c. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, with 33 Illustrations, 36s. 


THE LION IN THE PATH. 
By the Authors of “‘ Abel Drake’s Wife” and ‘ Gideon's 
k,” 3 vols. 
JERPOINT. 


An UNGARNISHED STORY OF THE TIME. 
By M. F. MAHONY. 3 vols. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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6 DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
> — FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT GONVULSIONS, 


ans ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 
< 


FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions. 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 





i 
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Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a jree copy. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES riding and promenading, or exposed to the wea- | 
ther at this season, will, immediately on the a plication of | 
this celebrated preparation (established 105 years), experience | 
its extraordinary genial qualities .It produces and sustains 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, removes | 
freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy action, soft- 
ness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recommended in pre- 
ference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. | 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, 
4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUTION.—Observe the name of 
the Proprictor, ‘‘ E. C. Bourne,” on the Government Stamp. 


“YOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE 





BLOOD MIXTURE. 


| 
| | 
} 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of ali 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. | 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all | 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the | 


Proprietor, Z 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


What is Life without Health ? 


WATTS’ SIR RIGHARD JEBB'S 
STOMACHIC APERIENT PILLS. 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786, from the pre- | 
scription of the most eminent Physician of the Court, will be 
found particularly calculated to act as a family aperient and | 
health restorer, Its operation is pleasantly mild, while cool- 
ing and effectual. The beneficial influence exerted over all 
affections of the stomach and liver is so marked, that no 
family should be without these Pills in the house, Sold in 
boxes by Chemists, at 1s. 1}4d., or free by post 14 Stamps 
from the Agent. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THOMAS KEATING, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH AND 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 























THE NEW CLOCK BAROMETER. 


Indispensable in every house, 
and undamageable by heat or damp. 
Price (securely packed), £3 3s. 

THE CASE is metal bronzed (the 
design being beautifully brought 
out), and formsa striking orna- 
ment for the dining-room, hall, 
library, counting-house, &c. 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, 
striking hours in full, and one at 
each half-hour, and isa sound move- 
ment, keeping accuratetime. Ithas 
white enamel dial and crystal glass. 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, 
the kind which, from its conve- 
nient size, precision, and non- 
liability to injury, has come into 
such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is gra- 
duated to both the Fahrenheit and 
Reaumur scales, 

Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Novelties in Clocks, Ane- 
roids, and Watches free by Post on 
application. 

“The Aneroid alone is worth the 
money.” —Field. 

Complete treatise on Aneroids sent free 
of charge with each instrument. 


56, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Height, 27 inches. 
“| 


J. J. WAINWRIGHT & 60., 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EsTABLISHED Forty YEars. 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 
Sold universally in pots at 
14 and 2/6. 


None genuine unless signed 





Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 





BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


THis preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the nt 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from wi 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the World. | 











GLASS SHADES. 
FERN CASES, 


- WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, | 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 
TABLE DECORATION. 


TABLE GLASS. 


GEORGE HOUCHTON AND SON, 


‘Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 





89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. | 





PATRONISED by the ROYAL FAMILY. | 


Strongly reco..mended by leading Dentists. 

" RECISTERED. Preserves the | 

Molar Teeth. 

M® SACTER's PerFect pattern. Invaluable for 

Children. tana 

tried always used, ls. each, OCTOPUS DENTIFRICE. 

Cleansing and Astringent. 1s. 6d., from all Chemists and Per- 

fumers, or direct from 29, Red Lion ee Post free for 
See “‘ The Queen,” Nov, 28, 18 


DR. ROBERTS'S 


CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience as an invalu- | 
able remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic 
Eruptions. Sold in Pots, at 1s. 14d.’ and 2s. 9d. each 


DR. ROBERTS'S PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS. 
One of the best alterative Medicines for purifying the Blood 
and assisting Nature in all her operations. They form a 
mild and superior Family Aperient, which may be taken 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes, 
1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d., 48, 6d., 11s., and 22s. 


Wholesale by the Proprietors “BEACH & BA RNICOTT, at 
their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom. 


Stamps. 





LONDON SEASON. 


Ladies and others who frequent 
Ball Rooms, Concerts, Theatres, and 
other heated and crowded assem- 
blies, will derive great comfort from 
the use of 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


which obviates all the serious effects 
of dust and heat on the complexion, 
rendering the skin soft and delicate. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle ; 
also 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL, 
which, perfectly free from all Lead or other 
Poisonous or Mineral Admixtures, has been proved 
during the last seventy years to be the best and 
safest Hair Restorer in use. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
, 10s. 6d., equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 


which is the best preparation for producing White 
‘and Sound Teeth, and giving a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


| Ask for Rowland’s Articles, and avoid all others 
under the same or similar names. 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. 


READE’S 


CITROUS SALINE. 


This Preparation makes an agreeable and refreshing 
draught, immediately relieving Headache, Acidity, Bilious- 
| ness, Sickness, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influ- 

enza, Skin Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue 
excess of acid in the system. Its use prevents and cures 
| Fevers, 8 Pox, Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and Para- 
| lysis, ali of which arise from too large an amount of acid 
elements in the body. Whenever the tongue is foul, furred, or 
coated, this Saline is the best of all remedies. Bold by most 
Chemists, in Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and lls. 
each. Sent by Rail direct from the Makers, on receipt of 
30, 54, or 132 stamps. 

SOLE MAKERS— 


READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 
Lo nyow Acrnts: SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford Street. 
Epinsureh: DUNCAN, FLOCKHART & CO. 
Guiascow: Taz ArotmscarrEs’ Co. 








Price Threepence ; by post Threepence-halfpenny. 


THE CANTIGLES, 


Easter Anthems, and Athanasian "Creed 
POINTED FOR CHANTING, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 





Just Published, post free, Fourpence-halfpenny. 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE 
ae ADVERTISING. 


HINTS BY A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER. 
| Hundreds of Pounds may be saved by carrying 


Choral Union, and late ag and Direetor of the aot | | out the ideas expressed in this small pamphlet. 


of All Saints, "Margaret § 


London : 
J.T. HAYES, Lyall | Place, Eaton Square; 


4, Henrietta st. Covent Garden. 


LONDON : 
‘1s WEBB, 432, OXFORD STREET; AND CURLING & DOCCETT 
106, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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B Tk LITA RDS. 
PTHURSTON & CO., 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 
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Has been awarded THRE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light sweet, ee digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1 , 2d, and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1 . and 5s. boxes, 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO. S 


. prongs TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London, 


GRE ATL SAVING. 


FLANNELS AND CALICOES 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS AT PRIME COST. 
Patterns and Price Lists post-free of Calicoes,-Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Blinds, Linens, Hollands, 
Table Linen, Towels, Quilts, Prints, Muslins, Furniture, Chintz, Handkerchiefs, Dress Stuffs, Fancy Shirt- 


ings, Under-clothing, and GOODS for CHARITIES ; Carriage paid on £3 Orders. Flannels and Sheet- 
ings, &c., cut in any lengths ; Calicoes not less than twelve yards. 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 65, SILVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORCHESTRA (New Series, Monthly). 


No. 10. meets 1875. Price Sixpence. 








CONTENTS. 

The Revival and its Music—Royal Society of Musicians—Art Foundations—The Movement and 
Rhythm of Nature—New Publications—Royal Albert Hall—Crystal Palace Concerts—Philharmonic 
Society—The Musical Union—The Alexandra Palace—Concerts—Entertainments—The New Shylock— 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
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The Good-bye at the Door Stephen Glover 
Old Friends and Other Days 
¥. 





Esmeralda ° 
L’Echo du Ty: rol 
| Woodland Carols 
| Tarantelle 
Danse C ue . 
| Buttercups and Daisies . 


. W. Kuhe. 
- Boyton Smith. 
J. J. Trekell, 

. B.J. Loder. 
. W.V. Wallace. 
Fred. Archer. 
Michi. Watson. 


No. 6.—Nine Vocal Duets. 
By various Composers. 
Two Merry Minstrels . StephenGlover. 
What's a’ the Steer, Kimmer F. Smith. 
Adieu to the Woodlands . Franz Abt. 
When the Swallow Home- 


V. Wallace. 


Birds of the Wilderness . 


The Gondolette 
Something to love me 
I am thine, only thine 


‘A. Lee. 
EB. L. Hime. 


"Sir J. Benedict. | 


The King and the — 8 


Maid . 9 
Only Come 
Gentle words . 


A young lady’s “* No” 


W. C. Levey. 


Berthold Tour's. 
EB. F. Rimbault. 


Stephen Glover. 
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By Samve. Lover. 


The Angel’s Whisper, 
The May Dew. 

The Fairy Tempter. 
The Three Loves. 
The biidge of Sighs. 
Cradle S 
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o Musical Bells . 


| No. 4.—Popular Dance Music: | 


The Break of Day Schottische Bernard: 
The Very Last Galop ° L, Arditi, 
La Murska Valse . Chas. Godfrey. 
| The Tip-top Galop . . Chas. Godfrey. 
Two ae the oes nae 


* Only” Waltz. ° 
The Very Last Polka 
The French Lancers 


Marriott. 
:@ Richardson, 
Bernard. 


No: 5.—Twelve Songs. 
By Samuzv Lover. 
What will you do love. 


> Chas. Godfrey. | 


{Second selection.) | 


ward Flies . > . 
The Lady and the Mariner Alex. Lee. 
The Wanderers’ Prayer . Rossini, 
Let us Rove ; B. J. Loder, 
| Flora and Zephyr J. W. Cherry. 
Oh the bonnie, bonnie Broom S. Glover. 
No. 7.—Classical Treasures for 

the Pianoforte. 


By J. J. TREKELL, 
No. 8.—Beauties of German 
Song. 
‘No. 9.—Beauties of the Italian 
Opera. 


Franz Abt, 
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Oh, that G-iden Strand. 
The Hour bes re Day. 
The Ring and the Winding Sheet. 
Rory O’More. 


The Two Birds No. 10.—Humorous and Cha- 
The Cushla-ma-chree. racteristic Songs 
Oh, Native Music. By Sauvet Lover. 

r o. 11. a Humorous 


Oh, ah you well by daylight. 
By various Spun. 


The Sno 
The Sour. jeaved Shamrock. 

_ No. 12.—Twelve Favourite 
By various Composers. 


The Morning Dream. 
The Fisherman’s Daughter. 


No. 3.—Favourite Pieces for 
the Pianoforte. 

Parfait Amour , ‘ B. L. Hime. 

An Evening Thought * Sir J. Benedict 


The Charm. 
The Fairy Bon 
e y: 

The Letter. 


The New Moon, 
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| A CHARMING FELLOW. 


| BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” ‘ MABEL’S 
PROGRESS,” &c, &c. 


—_—@—— 
CHAPTER XI, 


In how few cases would the power to 
“see oursel’s as ithers see us” be other 
than a very malevolent and wicked fa*ry, 
like gift! And, perhaps, the discovery of 
the real reasons why our friends like us, 
would not be the least mortifying part of 
the revelation. 

Now, the Bodkins liked Miss Chubb. 
j But they did not like her for her manners, 
her knowledge of the usages of polite 
society, her highly respectable clerical 
connections, or the little gummed-down 
curls on her forehead; on all of which 

Miss Chubb prided herself. 

i} Dr. Bodkin liked her principally because 
she was an old acquaintance. It pleased 
him to see various people, and to do and 
say various things daily, often for no better 
# reason than that he had seen the same 
a) people, and done and said the same things 
t yesterday, and throughout a long, back- 
| ward-reaching chain of yesterdays. Mrs. 
}| Bodkin liked her because she was good- 
natured, and neither strong-minded nor 
4) strong-willed enough to domineer over 
her. Minnie liked her because she found 
} her peculiarities very amusing. 

“‘ Miss Chubb has the veriest rag-bag of 
4; a mind,” said Minnie, “‘and pulls out of 
4 it, every now and then, unexpected scraps 
g| of ignorance as other folks display bits 
*, of knowledge, in the oddest way!” She 
could often endure to listen to Miss 
Chubb’s chatter, when the talk of wiser 
people irritated her nerves. And Minnie 
would speak with Miss Chubb on many 
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subjects more unreservedly than she did § 
with any other of her acquaintance. 

“What Minnie Bodkin can find in that 
affected old maid, to have her so much 
with her avhen she is so reserved and 
stand-offish te—to quite superior persons, 
and nearer her own age, I am at a loss to f 
understand!” Violet McDougall would 
say, tossing her thin spiral ringlets. And 
Rose, the bitterer of the two, would make 
answer, raspingly: “Why, Miss Chubb 
toadies her, my dear. That’s the secret. 
Poor Minnie! Of course one wishes to 
make every allowance for her afilicted | 
state; but there are limits. Miss Chubb | 
is almost a fool, and that suits poor dear 
Minnie’s domineering spirit.” 

Unconscious of these and similar com- 
ments, Minnie and Miss Chubb continued 
to be very good friends. 

There sat Miss Chubb in Dr. Bodkin’s 
drawing-room one Saturday about noon; 
her round face beaming, and her fat fingers 
covered with huge old-fashioned rings, 
busily engaged in some bright-coloured 
worsted work. She had come early, and 
was to have luncheon with Mrs. Bodkin 
and Minnie, and was a good deal elated by 
the privilege, although she did her best to 
repress any ebullition of her good spirits, 
and to assume the languishing air which 
she chose to consider peculiarly genteel. 

Minnie and Miss Chubb were alone. 
Mrs. Bodkin was “busy.” Mr. Bodkin 
was nearly always “busy.” She super- 
intended the machinery of her household’ 
very effectively. But she was onc of those 
persons whose labours meet with scant 
recognition. Dr. Bodkin had a vague 
idea that his wife liked to be fussing about 
in kitchen and store-room, and that she 
did a great deal more than was necessary, 
but, ‘‘then you see, it amused her.” He f 
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very much liked order, punctuality, 
economy, and good cookery; and since 
it “amused” Laura to supply him with 
these, the combination was at once for- 
tunate and satisfactory. 

“My dear Minnie,” said Miss Chubb, 
raising her eyes to the ceiling with a lan- 
guishing glance, which would have been 
more effective had it not been invariably 
accompanied by an odd wrinkling up of 
the nose, “ did you ever, in all your days, 
hear of anything so extraordinary as the 
appearance of those Methodist people at 
church on Sunday ? ” 

“Tt was strange.” 

“ Strange! Mydear love, it was amazing. 
But it ought to be a matter of congratula- 
tion to us all, to see Dissenters embracing 
the canons of the Church! And the 
Methodists, especially, are such dreadful 
people. I believe they think nothing of 
foaming at the mouth, and going into con- 
vulsions, in the open chapel. I wonder if 
those Maxfields felt anything of the kind 
on Sunday? It would have been a terrible 
thing, my dear, if they had had to be carried 
out on stretchers, or anything of that sort. 
What would Dr. Bodkin have said P” 

“T don’t think there’s any fear of papa’s 
sermons throwing anybody into convul- 
sions.” 

“Of course not, my dear child. Pray 
don’t imagine that I hinted at such a 
thing. No, no; Dr. Bodkin is ever gen- 
tlemanlike, ever soothing and composing, 
in the pulpit. But people, you know, who 
have been used to convulsions—they really 
might not be able to leave them off all at 
once. You may smile, my dear Minnie; 
but I assure you that such things have 
been known to become quite chronic. 
And, once a thing gets to be chronic——” 

Miss Chubb left her sentence unfinished, 
as she often did; but remained with an 
expressive countenance, which suggested 
horrible results from “ things” getting to 
be chronic. 

“Tt seems an odd caprice of Fate,” said 
Minnie, who had been pursuing her own 
reflections, “that, no sooner do I make 
Rhoda Maxfield’s acquaintance, for the 
sole reason that she is a Methodist, than 
she and her family turn into orthodox 
church people.” 

“People will say you converted her, 
my dear.” 

“T daresay they will, as it isn’t true.” 

“Now, I wonder who did convert 
them.” 

“If you care to know, I think I can tell 





you that the real reason why Maxfield left 
the Wesleyans, was a quarrel he had with 
their preacher. My maid Jane has a 
brother who belongs to the society; and 
he gave her an account of the matter.” 

“Dear, dear! You don’t say so! Of 
course, the preacher is furious? Those 
kind of Ranters are very violent some- 
times. I remember, when I was quite a 
girl, a man on a tub, who used to scream 
and use the most dreadful language. So 
much so, that poor papa forbade our going 
within earshot of him.” 

“No; David Powell is not furious. I 
am told that he astonished some of the 
more bigoted of his flock, by reminding 
them that they ought to have charity 
enough to believe that a man may worship 
acceptably in any Christian community.” 

“ Did he, really ? Now, that positively 
was very proper of the man, and very 
right. Quite right, indeed.” 

“So that I think we may assume that 
he is on the road to Heaven, Methodist 
though he be.” 

“Oh, Minnie!” 

“Does that shock you, Miss Chubb?” 

“Well, my dear, yes; it does, rather. 
My family has been connected with the 
Church for generations. And—one doesn’t 
like to hear Dr. Bodkin’s daughter talk of 
being sure that a Dissenter is on the road 
to Heaven.” 

Minnie lay back on her sofa, and looked 
at Miss Chubb complacently bending over 
her knitting. Gradually the look of amused 
scorn on Minnie’s face softened into me- 
lancholy thoughtfulness. She wondered 
how David Powell would have met such 
an observation as Miss Chubb’s. He had 
to deal with even narrower and more igno- 
rant minds than hers. What method did 
he take to touch them? To Minnie it all 
seemed very hopeless, so long as men and 
women continued to be such as those she 
saw around her. And yet this preacher 
did move them very powerfully. If she 
could but meet him face to face, and have 
speech with him ! 

There was one person to whom she was 
strongly impelled to detail her perplexities, 
and to express her fluctuating feelings and 
opinions on more momentous subjects than 
she had ever yet spoken with him upon. 
But there were a hundred little counter 
impulses pulling against this strong one, 
and holding it in check. 

Miss Chubb’s voice broke in upon her 
meditations by uttering loudly the name 
that was in Minnie’s mind. 
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“ My dear, I think it’s quite a case with 
Mr. Diamond.” 

Minnie’s heart gave a great bound; and 
the deep, burning blush which was so rare 
and meant so much with her, covered her 
face from brow to chin. Miss Chubb’s 
eyes were fixed on her knitting. When, 
after a short pause, she raised them to 
seek some response, Minnie was quite pale 
again. She met Miss Chubb’s gaze with 
bright, steady eyes, a thought more wide 
open than usual. 

“How do you mean ‘a case she 
asked carelessly. 

“T mean, my dear, a case of falling, or 
having fallen, in love.” 

The white lids drooped a little over the 
beautiful eyes, and a look, partly of plea- 
sure, partly of fluttered surprise, swept 
over Minnie’s face, as the breeze sweeps 
over a corn-field, touching it with shifting 
lights and shadows. 

““What nonsense!” she said, in a little 
uncertain voice, unlike her usual clear 
tones. 

“Now, my dear Minnie, I must beg to 
differ. I might give up my judgment to 
you on a point of—of—” (Miss Chubb 
hesitated a long time here, for she found 
it extremely difficult to think of any sub- 
ject on which she didn’t know best)—“ on 
a point of the dead languages, for instance. 
But on this point I maintain that I have a 
certain penetration and coo-doyl. And I 
say that it is a case with Mr. Diamond 
and little Rhoda —at least on his side. 
And of course she would be ready to jump 
out of her skin for.joy, only I don’t think 
the idea has entered into her head as 
yet. How should it, in her station? Of 
course——. But as to him——! If I 
ever read a human countenance in my life, 
he admires her—oh, over head and ears! 
To see him staring at her from behind 
your sofa when she sits by Mrs. Erring- 
ton ! No, no, my dear; depend upon 
it, I am correct. And I don’t know but 
what it might do very well, because, 
although educated, Mr. Diamond is a man 
of no birth. And the girl is pretty, and 
will have all old Max’s savings. So that 
really ——” 

Thus, and much more in the same dis- 
jointed fashion, Miss Chubb. 

Minnie felt like one who is conscious 
of having swallowed a deadly but slow 
poison. For the present there is no pain ; 
only a horrible watchful apprehension of 
the moment when the pain shall begin. 

Some faculties of her mind seemed 
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curiously numb. But the active part of 
it accepted the truth of what had been 
said, unhesitatingly. 

Miss Chubb paused at last breathless. 

“You look fagged, Minnie,” she said. 
“Have I tired you? Mrs. Bodkin will 
scold me if I have.” 

“No; you have not tired me. But I 
think I will go and be quiet in my own 
room. Tell mamma I don’t want any 
lunch. Please ring for Jane.” 

Mrs. Bodkin came into the room in her 
quick, noiseless way. She had heard the 
bell. Minnie reiterated her wish to be 
wheeled into her own room, and left quiet. 
She spoke briefly and peremptorily, and 
her desire was promptly complied with. 

“T never cross her, or talk to her much 
when she is not feeling well,” whispered 
Mrs. Bodkin to Miss Chubb; thereby 
checking a lively stream of suggestions, 
regrets, and inquiries which the spinster 
was beginning te pour forth in her most 
girlish manner. 

“There, my darling,” said her mother, 
preparing to close the door of Minnie’s 
room softly. “If any of the Saturday 
people come I shall say you are not well 
enough to see them to-day.” 

“No!” cried Minnie, with sharp de- 
cisiveness. “I wish to come into the 
drawing-room by and by. Don’t send 
them away. It will be Algy’s last Satur- 
day. I mean to come into the drawing- 
room.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mrxntz, during the hour’s quiet solitude 
which was hers before the Saturday guests 
began to arrive, got her thoughts into 
some clear order, and began to look things 





in the face. She did not look far ahead ; 
merely kept her attention fixed on that 
which the next few hours might hold for 
her. She pictured to herself what she 
would say, and even how she would look. 
Cost what it might, no trace of her real 





feelings should appear. Her heart might 
bleed, but none should see the wound. 
She could not yet tell herself how deep 
the hurt was. She would not look at it, 
would not probe it. Not yet! That should 
be afterwards; perhaps in the long dim 
hours of her sleepless night. Not yet! 

She put on her panoply of pride, and 
braced up her nerves to a pitch of strained 
excitement. And then, after all, the effort 
seemed to have been wasted! There was no 
fight to be fonght, no struggle to be made. 
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that Saturday afternoon was as mildly 
relaxing as the breath of a misty wood- 
land landscape in autumn, and Minnie 
felt her Spartan mood melting beneath it. 

Whether it were due to the influence of 
- Dr. Bodkin’s presence (the doctor usually 
spent the Saturday half-holiday in his 
study, preparing the morrow’s sermon; 
or, it may be, occasionally reading the 
newspaper, or even taking a nap)—or 
whether it were the shadow of Algernon’s 
approaching departure, the fact was that 
the little company appeared depressed, and 
attuned to melancholy. 

Rhoda Maxfield was not there. She 
had privately told Algy that she could 
not bear to be present among his friends 
on that last Saturday. “They will be 
saying ‘good-bye’ to you, and—and all 
that,” said the girl, with quivering lip. 
“ And I know I should burst out crying 
before them all.” Whereupon Algy had 
eagerly commended her prudent resolution 
to stay at home. 

No other of the accustomed frequenters 
of the Bodkins’ drawing-room was absent. 
The doctor’s was the only unusual presence 
in the little assembly. He stood in his 
favourite attitude on the hearth, and 
surveyed the company as if they had been 
a class called up for examination. Mr. 
Diamond sat beside Miss Bodkin’s sofa, 
and was, perhaps, a thought more grave 
and silent than usual. 

Minnie lay with half-closed eyes on her 
sofa, and felt almost ashamed of the 
proud resolutions she had been making. 
It seemed very natural to be silently 
miserable. No one appeared to expect 
her to be anything else. If she had even 
begun to cry, as Miss Chubb did when 
Algernon went to the piano and sang 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” it would have'excited 
no wondering remark. 

Pathos was not Algy’s forte in general, 
but circumstances gave a resistless effect 
to his song. The tears ran down Miss 
Chubb’s cheeks, so copiously, as to imperil 
the little gummed curls that adorned her 
face. Even the Reverend Peter Warlock, 
who was a little jealous of Algy’s high 
place in Miss Bodkin’s good graces, 
exhibited considerable feeling on this 
occasion, and joined in the chorus “ For 
au—auld la—ang syne, my friends,” with 
his deep bass voice, which had a hollow 
tone like the sound of the wind in the 
belfry of St. Chad’s. 

Here Mrs. Errington’s massive placidity 


pause which ensued upon the last note of 
the song, by asking Dr. Bodkin, in a 
sonorous voice, if he happened to be 
acquainted with Lord Seely’s remarkably 
brilliant pamphlet on the dog-tax. 

“No,” replied the doctor, shaking his 
head slowly and emphatically, as who 
should say that he challenged society to 
convict him of any such acquaintance. 

It did not at all matter to Mrs. Erring- 
ton whether he had or had not read the 
pamphlet in question, the existence of 
which, indeed, had only come to her own 
knowledge that morning, by the chance 
inspection of an old newspaper, that had 
been hunted out to wrap some of Algy’s 
belongings in. What the good lady had at 
heart was the introduction of Lord Seely’s 
name, in whose praise she forthwith began 
a flowing discourse. 

This brought Miss Chubb, figuratively 
speaking, to her legs. She always a little 
resented Mrs. Errington’s aristocratic pre- 
tensions, and was accustomed to oppose to 
them the fashionable reminiscences of her 
sole London season, which had been passed 
in an outwardly smoke-blackened and in- 
wardly time-tarnished house in Manches- 
ter-square, whereof the upper floors had 
been hired furnished for a term by the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Plumbunn. 
And the bishop’s lady had “ chaperoned ” 
Miss Chubb to such gaieties as seemed not 
objectionable to the episcopal mind. As 
the rose-scent of youth still clung to the 
dry and faded memories of that time, 
Miss Chubb always recurred to them with 
pleasure. 

Having first carefully wiped away her 
tears by the method of pressing her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and cheeks as one 
presses blotting-paper to wet ink, so as not 
to disturb the curls, Miss Chubb plunged, 
with happy flexibility of mood, into the 
midst of a rout at Lady Tubville’s, nor 
paused until she had minutely described 
five of the dresses worn on that occasion, 
including her own and the bishopess’s, 
from shoe to head-dress. 

Mrs. Errington came in ponderously. 
“Tubville? I don’t know the name. It 
isn’t in Debrett.” 

“ And then the supper!” pursued Miss 
Chubb, ignoring Debrett. “Such refine- 
ment, together with such luxury—! It 
was a banquet for Lucretius.” 

“What, what?” exclaimed the doctor 
in his sharp, scholastic key. He had been 
conversing in a low voice with Mr. War- 
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became useful. She broke the painful 


lock, but the Latin name caught his ear. 
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“Tam speaking of a supper, Dr. Bodkin, 
at the house of a leader of tong. I never 
shall forget it. Although I didn’t eat 
much of it, to be sure. Just a sip of 
champagne, and a taste of—of— What 
do you call that delightful thing, with 
the French name, that they give at ball 
suppers? Vo—vo— What is it?” 

‘““ Vol-au-vent?” suggested Algy, at a 
venture. 

“Ah! vol-o-voo. Yes; you will excuse 
my correcting you, Algernon, but that is 
the French pronunciation. Just one taste 
of vol-o-voo was all that I partook of; but 
theelegance—the plate, the exotic bouquets, 
and the absolute paraphernalia of wax- 
lights! It was a scene for young Romance 
to gloat on!” 

“But what had Lucretius to do with 
it?” persisted the doctor. 

Miss Chubb looked up, and shook her 
forefinger archly. 

“ Now, Dr. Bodkin, I will not be cate- 
chised; you can’t give me an imposition, 
you know. And as to Lucretius, beyond 
the fact that he was a Roman emperor, 
who ate and drank a great deal, I honestly 
own that I know very little about 
him.” 

This time the doctor was effectually 
silenced. He stood with his eyes rolling 
from Mr. Diamond to the curate, and from 
the curate to Algy, as though mutely pro- 
testing against the utterance of such things 
under the very roof of the grammar school. 
But he said not a syllable. 

Mr. Diamond had looked at Minnie with 
an amused smile, expecting to meet an 
answering glance of amusement at Miss 
Chubb’s speech. But the fringed eyelids 
hung heavily over the beautiful dark eyes, 
which were wont to meet his own with 
such quick sympathy. Mr. Diamond felt 
a little shock of disappointment. Without 
giving himself much account of the matter, 
he had come to consider Miss Bodkin and 
himself as the only two persons in the 
little coterie, who had an intellectual point 
of view in common on many topics. The 
circumstance that Miss Bodkin was a very 
beautiful and interesting woman, certainly 
added a flattering charm to this communion 
of minds. He had almost grown to look 
upon her attention and sympathy as things 
peculiarly his own—things to which he 
had aright. And the unsmiling, listless 
face which now met his gaze, gave him the 
same blank feeling that we experience on 
finding a well-known window accustomed 
to present gay flowers to the passers-by, 


all at once grown death-like with a down- 
drawn ghastly blind. 

Mr. Diamond looked at Minnie again, 
and was struck with the expression of 
suffering on her face. He knew she dis- 
liked being condoled with about her health; 
so he said gently, “I think Errington’s 
departure is depressing us all. Even Miss 
Bodkin looks dull.” 

Minnie lifted her eyelids now, and her 
wan look of suffering was rather enhanced 
by the view of those bright, wistful eyes. 

“T think Errington is an enviable 
fellow,” continued Mr. Diamond. 

“SodolI. He is going away.” 

“That’s a hard saying for us, who are 
to remain behind, Miss Bodkin! But I 
meant—and I think you know that I meant 
—he is enviable because he will be so 
much regretted.” 

“T don’t know that he will be ‘so much’ 
regretted.” 

“Surely—— Why, one fair lady has 
even been shedding tears!” 

“Oh, Miss Chubb? Yes; but that 
proves very little. The good soul is always 
overstocked with sentiment, and will use 
any friend as a waste-pipe to get rid of her 
superfluous emotion.” 

‘“Well, I should have made no doubt 
that you would be sorry, Miss Bodkin.” 

“Sorry! Yes; Iamsorry. . That is to 
say, I shall miss Algernon. He is so 
clever, and bright, and gay, and——dif- 
ferent from all our Whitford mortals. 
But for himself, I think one ought to be 
glad. Papa says, and you say, and I say 
myself, that his journey to London on such 
slender encouragement is a wild-goose 
chase. But, after all, why not? Wild 
geese must be better to chase than tame 
ones.” 

“Not so easy to catch, nor so well 
worth the catching, though,” said Mr. 
Diamond, smiling. 

“T said nothing about catching. The 
hunting is the sport. If a good fat goose 
had been all that was wanted, Mr. Fil- 
thorpe, of Bristol, offered him that; and 
even, I believe, ready roasted. But——if 
I were a man, | think I would rather hunt 
down my wild goose for myself.” 

“ You had better not let Errington hear 
your theory about the pleasures of wild- 
goose hunting.” 

“ Because he is apt enough for the sport 
already ?” 

“N—not precisely. But he would take 
advantage of your phrase to characterise 
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take, and thus give an air of impulse and 
romance to, perhaps, a very prosaic am- 
bition, very deliberately pursued.” 

“IT wonder why——,” said Minnie, and 
then stopped suddenly. 

“Yes! You wonder why ?” 

**No, I wonder no longer. I think I 
understand.” 

** Miss Bodkin is pleased to be oracular,” 
said Mr. Diamond, with a careless smile ; 
and then he moved away towards the 
piano, where Mrs. Bodkin was playing a 
quaint sonata of Clementi, and stood 
listening with a composed, attentive face. 
Nevertheless, he felt some curiosity about 
the scope of Minnie’s unfinished sentence. 

The sentence, if finished, would have run 
thus: “I wonder why you are so hard on 
Algernon!” But with the utterance of 
the first words an explanation of Diamond’s 
severe judgment darted into her mind. 
Might he not have some feeling of jealousy 
towards Algernon? (Miss Chubb’s words 
were lighting up many things. Probably 
the good little woman had never in her 
life before said anything of such illumin- 
ating power.) Yes; Diamond must be 
jealous. Algernon had unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of attracting pretty Rhoda’s at- 
tention. Nay, had he not attracted it 
already? Minnie recalled little words, 
little looks, little blushes, which seemed to 
point to the real nature of Rhoda’s feeling 
for Algernon. Rhoda did not—no; she 
surely did not—care for Matthew Diamond. 
Minnie had a momentary elation of heart 
as she thus assured herself, and at the 
same time she felt an impulse of scorn for 
the girl who could disregard the love of 
such a man, as though it were a valueless 
trifle. But, then, did Rhoda know? did 
Rhoda guess? And then Minnie, suddenly 
checking her eager mental questioning in 
mid-career, turned her fiery scorn against 
herself for her pitiful weakness. 

As she lay there so graceful and out- 
wardly tranquil, whilst the studied, passion- 
less turns and phrases of old Clementi 
trickled from the keys, she had hot fits of 
raging wounded pride, and cold shudders 
of deadly depression. The numb listless- 
ness which had shielded her at the begin- 
ning of the afternoon had disappeared 
during her short conversation with Dia- 
mond. She was sensitive now to a thousand 
stinging thoughts. 

What a fool she had been! What a 
poor, blind fool! She tried to remember 
all the details of the past days. Did others 
see what Miss Chubb had seen in Diamond’s 





face? And had she—Minnie Bodkin, who 
prided herself on her keen observation, her 
cleverness, and her power of reading 
motives—had she been the only one to 
miss this obvious fact? She had been 
deluding herself with the thought that 
Matthew Diamond came and sat beside 
her couch, and talked, and smiled for her 
sake! Poor fool! Why, did not his fre- 
quent visits date from the time when 
Rhoda’s visits had begun, too? It was 
all clear enough now; so clear, that the 
self-delusion which had blinded her 
seemed to have been little short of mad- 
ness. ‘“ As if it were possible that a man 
should waste his love on me!” she thought 
bitterly. 

At that moment she caught Mr. War- 
lock’s eyes mournfully fixed upon her. 
His gaze irritated her unendurably. “ Am 
I so pitiable a spectacle ?” she asked her- 
self. ‘Is my folly written on my face, 
that that idiot stares at me in wonder and 
compassion ?” 

Minnie gave him one of her haughtiest 
and coldest glances, and then turned away 
her head. 

Poor Mr. Warlock! It must be owned 
that there are strange, cruel pangs un- 
justly inflicted and suffered in this world, 
by the most civilised persons. 

The little party broke up sooner than 
usual. The dispirited tone with which it 
had begun continued to the end. Algernon 
made his farewells to Miss Chubb, Mr. 
Warlock, Mr. Diamond, and Dr. Bodkin. 
But to Minnie he whispered, “I will run 
in once more on Monday to say ‘good-bye’ 
to your mother and to you, if I may.” 

The rest departed almost simultaneously. 
Matthew Diamond lingered an instant at 
the door of the drawing-room, to say to 
Mrs. Bodkin, “I hope this is not to be the 
last of our pleasant Saturdays, although 
we are losing Errington ?” 

It was an unusual sort of speech from 
the reserved, shy tutor, who carried his 
proud dread of being thought officious or 
intrusive to such a point, that Minnie was 
wont to say, laughingly, that Mr. Diamond’s 
diffidence was haughtier than anyone else’s 
disdain. 

Mrs. Bodkin smiled, well pleased. ‘‘ Oh, 
I hope not, indeed!” she said, in her quick, 
low accents. “Minnie! Do you hear 
what Mr. Diamond is saying ?” 

Minnie did not answer. She thought 
how happy this wish of his to keep up 
“our pleasant Saturdays” would have 
made her yesterday ! 
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EARLY EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 
A TRAVELLED MOOR. 


Lona before General Othello discoursed 
of “antres vast and deserts idle,” of the 
“anthropophagi, and men whose heads do 
grow beneath their shoulders,” the Arabs 
had become celebrated for their long and 
varied travels. Tio the Arab, the wander- 
life, deemed by others a curse, was a purely 
natural state. To “keep moving” was a 
simple instinct. Long before the rise of 
the crescent, the habits of the Arab had 
been formed by the conditions of his 
existence. In years of drought, the want 
of water and pasturage drove the children 
of Hagar to traverse the length and breadth 
of the Arabian peninsula; while a desire 
for the productions of Syria and Irak, 
and a curiosity to visit the court of Cesar, 
or of Chosroes, impelled caravans and 
solitary individuals to wander far from 
the arid land which gave them birth. 
Islamism gave a fresh impulse to these 
native tendencies. The pilgrimage to 
Mecca produced yearly a vast crop of cara- 
vans; which, setting out from Syria, Per- 
sia, and the extremities of Mohammedan 
Africa, met at the birthplace of the prophet. 
These long journeys were rendered easy 
by the remarkable temperance of the Arab 
race, and Oriental hospitality also con- 
tributed to smooth the road to Mecca; 
while the fatalist dogma — profoundly 
rooted in the Mussulman mind—induced 
a thorough contempt for privation and 
danger. Piety and profit thus acted 
strongly on the masses; while persons of 
superior enlightenment, students of juris- 
prudence and theology, eagerly turned 
their steps from Spain and Morocco 
towards the schools of Tunis and Cairo, 
Damascus and Baghdad. The wide dif- 
fusion of the Arab language and of 
Islam by the sword of the prophet 
and his followers, afforded an additional 
inducement to enlightened travellers to 
extend their wanderings in the interest 
of learning and science—especially geo- 
graphy. Exchanging his native desert for 
the more treacherous sea, and his trusty 
camel for a crazy craft, the Arab, eager for 
knowledge and gain, boldly ventured upon 
unknown waters, destined toremain for long 
centuries unfurrowed by European keels. 

Records of these voyages extend as far 
back as the ninth century of the Christian 
era, and, allowance being made for a cer- 
tain Oriental tendency to long-windedness, 
and a painful redundance of superstitious 


trash about the miracles of Mohammedan 
saints, the works of Arab travellers are 
interesting enough. Intermingled with 
pious ejaculations are many acute obser- 
vations, and descriptions remarkable for 
their accuracy. Beyond all question the 
most noteworthy of these Oriental voyagers 
is Ibn Batuta—a learned theologian of 
Tangier. Within a few years of the 
date at which Sir John Mandeville set 
out on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the 
Tangerine started also on a devotional 
journey. On a Thursday—the second of 
the month of Redjeb in the year of the 
Hegira 725 (14th June, a.p. 1325)—the 
sheikh Abu-Abd-Allah, &c., &c., generally 
known as Ibn Batuta, forsook the city of 
his birth, with the intention of making a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and visiting the tomb 
of the prophet. Aged twenty-two, and 
skilled in the Arabic learning of his time, 
the Moor entertained a liberal notion of 
the uses of a pilgrimage, and, accordingly, 
saw the world very thoroughly. On his 
direct way to Mecca and Medina he tra- 
versed part of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Egypt, and Arabia Petrea. Re- 
maining in the East for several years, he 
made many pilgrimages to Mecca, and 
remained for nearly three years near that 
focus of Islam. At various times he ex- 
plored the provinces of Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, Irak, Mesopotamia, Zanzibar, Asia 
Minor, and the Kiptchak, or southern 
Russia, then ruled over by the descendants 
of Chinghiz Khan. He also made an ex- 
cursion to Constantinople, and travelled 
by an overland route through Bokhara, 
Badakshan, and Afghanistan to the court 
of the Sultan Mohammed Ibn Toghlouk, at 
Delhi. Here he exercised the functions of 
cadi for two years, and was afterwards 
intrusted with a mission to the Emperor 
of China. Making his way to Calicut, 
then the great emporium of commerce 
between India and other countries of Asia, 
he found that the junk on which his slaves 
and other effects were embarked had 
already set sail; and he accordingly went 
to the Maldive islands, where he adminis- 
tered justice for about a year and a half. 
He then recommenced his travels, visited 
Ceylon, the Indian Archipelago, and a 
part of China—and, finally, after a truly 
Oriental grand tour which occupied the 
twenty-four years between 1325 and 
1349—returned to his native country. 
Like those modern tourists, whose first 
inquiry, on arriving anywhere, is, “ When 








does the next train leave ?” he had hardly 
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reached home when he started anew for 
the Mussulman kingdom of Granada, in 
1351 set out from Fez on a journey through 
Soudan, and returned in 1354, having seen 
the two capitals of Soudan, Melly and 
Timbuctoo. [bn Batuta was thus the earliest 
traveller into the interior of Africa who 
has left any record of his observations. 

While engaged on his first pilgrimages 
to Mecca, the youthful divine met with 
few adventures of a stirring character; 
and the early part of his book is an 
example of more than common Oriental 
prosiness. I am aware that a small—a 
very small—halo of romance still clings 
to the East, but am well assured that 
much of this is due to the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments; a book which may have 
been extracted from Oriental sources by a 
Frenchman, but to which no Arab ever 
put his prosy paw. If the quick-witted 
Frank really picked up the backbone of 
his admirably told tales from Arabian 
sources, all I can say is, I pity him 
sincerely, and thank him more than 
ever for his charming version. No 
Arab could possibly have told a story, 
even with the bowstring round his neck, 
in the clear, simple style of the Arabian 
Nights. The most commonplace narra- 
tive must needs be interlarded with 
pious ejaculations, ridiculous saints and 
miracles, poetry of the Catnach school, and 
indescribable twaddle and tedium of all 
kinds—compared with which the humblest 
penny-a-lining is graphic and brilliant. 
Benjamin of Tudela is sadly deficient 
in literary ability: but the Jew has an 
immense advantage over the Mohammedan, 
owing to his freedom from superstition, 
while it is almost impossible to get Ibn 
Batuta past a town without being wearied 
with miracles, and made semi-idiotic with 
the so-called poetry of the East. 

This furiously devout traveller often 
went far out of his way to visit sheikhs 
of peculiar sanctity. 

At Damietta he hunted up a celebrated 
sheikh of the Kalenders, who shave their 
chins and eyebrows. The account given 
of the origin of this custom is curious. 
The sheikh, it appears, was an exceed- 
ingly well-made and handsome man— 
a great inconvenience to a pious ancho- 
rite, for one of the women of Sawah 
presently fell in love with him. Being 
severely smitten, the lady proceeded to 
persecute the worthy sheikh, and to render 
life a burden to him. She was perpetually 
sending messages to him, lying in wait to 








meet him in the street, and otherwise 
setting her turban at him; but the sheikh 
was not moved by these blandishments, 
and resisted all her advances like a stoic. 
At last the lady became weary of laying 
siege to the handsome sheikh, and not 
having read Virgil, was of course unaware 
that she ought to have hated the scorner 
of her charms. She loved on hopelessly, 
till she took counsel with an aged 
female, and laid a little plot. One morn- 
ing, as the sheikh was on his way to 
the mosque, he was stopped by an old 
woman bearing a sealed letter in her hand. 
As the sheikh passed by her she said, 
“Master, can you read?” ‘ Yes,” replied 
he. Then said the old woman, ‘ Behold 
this letter has been sent to me by my son; 
I wish you would read it for me.” And 
he answered, “I will.” But when she 
had opened the letter, she said, “‘ Master, 
my son has a wife, who is in yonder 
house; might I pray you to be good 
enough to read the letter in the portico, 
between the two doors, so that she may 
hear.” To this arrangement the obliging 
sheikh assented; but, when he had got 
through the first door, the old woman 
closed it, and the young lady who loved 
him came out with a troop of 
slaves. The sheikh was seized upon, 
and carried into an inner apartment, 
where the lady declared her intention of 
marrying him forthwith. The holy man 
tried to escape matrimony with an inge- 
nuity and perseverance which reflect 
infinite honour upon his memory, but the 
damsel would not be denied. Finding 
there was no hope of escape, the sheikh 
said, “If it must be so, ’tis well. I will 
marry you at once; but, while the wed- 
ding-feast is preparing, allow me to retire 
to a sleeping room, that I may say my 
prayers and attire myself as a bride- 
groom.” The lady granting this reasonable 
request, he retired, taking with him some 
water for his ablutions, and, so soon as he 
was alone, drew forth a razor which he 
had with him, and shaved off his beard 
and both his eyebrows. Presenting him- 
self thus to his ardent bride, he was 
received exactly as he expected and 
wished. The lady was utterly disgusted 
with him, and, detesting both his person 
and his deed, ordered her servants to 
drive him out of the house. Having, by 
his heroism, escaped wedlock, this bright 
example to bachelors ever after preserved 
the same appearance; and every one of 
his sect also submitted to the shaving off 
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of his beard and eyebrows. The name of 
this great man, which should be written in 
letters of gold, was Jamal Oddin El Sawi. 

Going on to Cairo, Ibn Batuta visited 
the Minyet of Ibn Khasib, and, after his 
manner, stops to tell a story about it, the 
point of which appears to be that a poet 
was once known to refuse the gift of a 
large ruby. It is pleasing, however, to 
hear that he was ultimately prevailed 
upon to accept it, and then walked straight 
off to the jewel dealers to sell it. These 
acute persons, knowing the man to bea 
poet, declared that he could not have come 
honestly by so large a stone, and hauled 
him before the sultan, a proceeding which 
caused Khasib, the giver of the ruby, to 
be restored to high honours. 

It is not until the Moor gets to Mecca 
and Medinah, that he becomes really 
tedious, but among the holy places he is 
downright unbearable. He is more cheer- 
ful at Damascus, where he indulges in 
many poetical quotations. At Constanti- 
nople, he was dreadfully shocked to see 
that the Queen of the Bulgarians, when on 
a visit to her father, the Greek Emperor, 
gave evidence of backsliding from Islamism 
by eating the flesh of swine. Hence he 
journeyed to Serai on the Volga, and 
thence across the desert to Khaurism 
(Khiva), then the centre of a powerful 
state. Praising the melons of Khiva, and 
dallying a while at Bokhara, our sheikh 
pursued his way through Afghanistan and 
the Punjab to Delhi. 

Like most Orientals, and many western 
people, our* Arab wanderer mingled 
devotion and superstition with a keen 
love of juggling, whereof he narrates 
many wondrous particulars. He was 
much impressed with the feats of the 
Indian Jogis—a peculiar race of con- 
juring fanatics. He describes them as 
living sometimes in a “cave underground 
for a whole year, without eating or 
drinking ;” but puts the saving clause “I 
heard,” before this powerful statement. 
Next he comes to what he actually saw 
for himself. “I saw, too, in the city of 
Sanjarur, one of the Moslems, who had 
been taught by them, and who had set up 
for himself a lofty cell, like an obelisk. 
Upon the top of this he stood for five-and- 
twenty days, during which time he neither 
ate nor drank. In this situation I left 
him, nor do I know how long he continued 
there after I had left the place. People 


say that they mix certain seeds, one of 
which is destined for a certain number of 








days or months, and that they stand in need 
of no other support during all this time.” 

While filling the post of cadi, the 
Moor had abundant opportunities for 
observing these Jogis, who were credited 
with extraordinary power, especially for 
evil. “Some of them will kill a man 
with a look: but this is most fre- 
quently done by the women. The woman 
who can do so, is called a Goftir. It 
happened, when I was judge of Delhi, 
and the emperor was upon one of his 
journeys, that a famine took place. On 
this occasion, the emperor ordered that 
the poor should be divided among the 
nobles for support, until the famine should 
cease. My portion, as affixed by the vizier, 
amounted to five hundred. These I 
sustained in a house which I built for the 
purpose. On a certain day during this 
time, a number of them came to me, 
bringing a woman with them, who, as 
they said, was a Goftadr, and had killed a 
child which happened to be near her. I 
sent her, however, to the vizier, who 
ordered four large vessels to be filled with 
water, and tied to her. She was then 
thrown into the river Jumna. She did 
not sink in the water, but remained un- 
hurt, so they knew that she was a Goftar. 
But if she had sunk, they would have 
taken her out of the water, knowing her 
to be innocent. And the vizier ordered 
her to be burnt, which was done.” 

The vizier, like another well-known 
historical personage, evidently tried to 
please the public—a proceeding to which 
our worthy Tangerine would not descend. 
This excellent man, when not at his devo- 
tions, or occupying the judgment-seat, 
was much with the Emperor Mohammed 
Toghlouk, who, on one occasion, treated 
him to a sight of the Jogis’s juggling. 
“Then came two of these, wrapped up in 
cloaks, with their heads covered (for they 
take out all their hairs with powder). The 
emperor caressed them and said, pointing 
to me, ‘ This is an illustrious stranger from 
afar off. Show him what he has never yet 
seen.’ They said, ‘ We will.’ One of them 
then crouched down and presently raised 
himself from the earth, still retaining the 
posture of a man stooping down, until he 
floated in the air above our heads.” 

This was a little too much for Ibn 
Batuta, and he was so astonished and 
terrified that he “fainted and fell to the 
earth,” whereat the emperor ordered him 
“some medicine which he had with him.” 

“Upon taking this, I recovered and sat 
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up, the crouched-up man still remaining 
in the air just as he had been. His com- 
panion then took a sandal belonging to 
one of those who had come out with him, 
and struck it upon the ground as if he 
had been angry. The sandal then ascended 
until it was above the neck of the man in 
the air. It then began to strike him on 
the nape of the neck, while, little by little, 
he came down to the ground, and, at last, 
rested in the place he had left. The 
emperor then told me that the man who 
doubled himself up into a cubic form was 
a disciple to the owner of the sandal, ‘and,’ 
continued he, ‘had I not feared for thy 
reason, I should have ordered them to show 
thee greater things than these.’ From this, 
however, I took a palpitation at the heart, 
until the emperor ordered me a medicine 
which restored me.” 

During his visit to Khansa (the Kinsay 
of Polo—Hangchaufu) Ibn Batuta was 
present at a great entertainment, at which 
jugglers were introduced at the conclu- 
sion of the repast, and our Moor’s de- 
scription of the marvels that ensued may 
be commended to the careful considera- 
tion of the ingenious Dr. Lynn, and the 
equally astute Mr. Maskelyne. ‘“ That 
same night, a juggler, who was one of 
the Khan’s slaves, made his appearance, 
and the Amir said to him, ‘Come and 
show us some of your marvels.’ Upon 
this he took a wooden ball with several 
holes in it, through which long thongs 
were passed, and laying hold of one of 
these, slung it into the air. It went so 
high that we lost sight of it altogether. 
(It was the hottest season of the year, and 
Wwe were outside, in the middle of the 
palace court.) There now remained only 
a little of the end of a thong in the 
conjuror’s hand, and he desired one of the 
boys who assisted him to lay hold of it 
and mount. He did so, climbing by the 
thong, and we lost sight of him also. The 
conjuror then called to him three times, 
but getting no answer, he snatched up a 
knife, as if in a great rage, laid hold of 
the thong, and disappeared also! By and 
by he threw down one of the boy’s hands, 
then a foot, then the other hand, and then 
the other foot, then the trunk, and last of 
all the head! Then he came down him- 
self, all puffing and panting, and with his 
clothes all bloody, kissed the ground 
before the Amir, and said something to 
him in Chinese. The Amir gave some 
order in reply, and our friend then took 
the lad’s limbs, laid them together in their 





places, and gave a kick—when the boy got 
up and stood before us! All this astonished 
me beyond measure, and I had an attack 
of palpitation, like that which overcame 
me once before, in the presence of the 
Sultan of India, when he showed me some- 
thing of the same kind. They gave mea 
cordial, however, which cured the attack. 
The cadi Afkharuddin was next to me, 
and said, ‘Wallah! ’tis my opinion there 
has been neither going up nor coming 
down, neither marring nor mending, ’tis 
all jugglery!’” 

Let us compare with this, which Ibn 
Batuta the Moor says he saw at Hangchau 
in China, in 1348, the account given by 
Edward Melton—an English gentleman, 
who wrote his “Zee-en-Land-Reizen,” 
in low Dutch—of the performances of a 
Chinese troop of jugglers, which he wit- 
nessed at Batavia, in December, 1676. 
What gives this account an extraordinary 
circumstantiality, is that Melton’s book, 
profusely adorned with plates, has a 
remarkable one, in which the Chinamen 
aforesaid are depicted performing the 
“ perche,” well known in London streets ; 
the famous basket-murder trick, known 
for ages in India, and recently per- 
formed in Europe; and the wonderful 
trick which Melton, after giving a vivid 
account of the basket-murder trick, pro- 
ceeds to describe thus: “ But now I am 
going to relate a thing which surpasses 
all belief, and which I should scarcely 
venture to insert here, had it not been 
witnessed by thousands before my own 
eyes. One of the same gang took a ball 
of cord, and grasping one end of the cord 
in his hand, slung the other up into the 
air with such force that its extremity was 
beyond reach of our sight. He then im- 
mediately climbed up the cord with 
indescribable swiftness, and got so high 
that we could no longer see him. I stood 
full of astonishment, not conceiving what 
was to come of this; when lo! a leg came 
tumbling down out of the air. One of the 
conjuring company instantly snatched it 
up, and threw it into the basket whereof 
I have formerly spoken. A moment later 
a hand came down, and immediately on 
that another leg. And in short all the 
members of the body came thus suc- 
cessively tumbling from the air, and were 
cast together into the basket. The last 
fragment of all that we saw tumble down 
was the head, and no sooner had that 
touched the ground, than he who had 
snatched. up all the limbs and put them 
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in the basket, turned them all out again 
topsy-turvy. Then straightway we saw 
with these eyes all those limbs creep 
together again, and in short form a whole 
man, who at once could stand and go 
just as before, without showing the least 
damage. Never in my life was I so as- 
tonished as when I beheld this wonder- 
ful performance, and I doubted now no 
longer that these misguided men did it by 
the help of the devil.” 

In the plate illustrating this extra- 
ordinary passage, the juggler is shown, 
firstly, throwing up the ball of rope ; 
secondly, climbing up a rope, the superior 
end of which disappears in the clouds; 
and, thirdly, in the act of coming down 
by instalments, which his confederate is 
picking up and putting into a_ basket. 
There can, therefore, be no possible doubt 
as to the exact meaning of the Anglo- 
Dutch voyager. 

It is curious to find a similar story in 
the Memoirs of the Emperor Jehangire. 
Seven jugglers, from Bengal, exhibited 
before his majesty. “ After performing the 
feat of cutting a man to pieces, scattering 
the limbs over the floor, covering them 
with a sheet, and then bringing him out 
safe and sound, they produced a chain of 
fifty cubits in length, and, in my pre- 
sence, threw one end of it towards the 
sky, where it remained, as if fastened to 
something in the air. A dog was then 
brought forward, and, being placed at the 
lower end of the chain, immediately ran 
up, and, reaching the other end, immedi- 
ately disappeared in the air. In the same 
manner a hog, a panther, a lion, and a 
tiger were successively sent up the chain, 
and all equally disappeared at the upper 
end of the chain. At last they took down 
the chain, and put it into a bag; no one 
ever discovering in what way the different 
animals were made to vanish into the air in 
the mysterious manner above described.” 

The varieties of this vanishing trick 
impress the reader with the truthfulness 
of the several narratives. Although one 
describes a leather thong, another a rope, 
and the third a chain, all agree that the 
line was hooked on to the sky. Modern 
visitors to juggling séances are well aware, 
from the experience of Pepper’s ghost, 
that almost any kind of illusion can be 
produced on a stage, or in an enclosed 
space, by skilfully-arranged mirrors; but 
all the accounts cited agree in this Chinese 
feat being performed in the open air. 
Edward Melton draws a large, open square, 





or market-place, surrounded by shops and 
filled with a crowd of people, who are stand- 
ing all round the jugglers—a liberty by no 
means permitted by modern professors. 
Nothing is more strange to a modern 
traveller than to find that the wandering 
Moor—who had penetrated into many far 
countries, from Timbuctoo to Tartary, and 
from Barbary to Bengal; had stood on 
Gibraltar, and exulted that the position of 
the crescent there was the keenest thorn 
in the side of the infidel; had served in 
India both as judge and soldier, from 
the shores of the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Coral Islands, which lie under the equator ; 
had eaten the water-melons of Khiva, and 
the grapes of Malaga; drunk koumiss with 
the Tartars of the Kiptchak, and samshu’d 
with the Chinese, should have been a 
highly-domesticated person—a much 
married man. He was always getting 
married, and certainly possessed one 
great virtue in a husband, the art of 
tackling his wives’ relations. On his first 
journey he had gone no farther than from 
Tangier to Tripoli when he got married, 
so far as he tells us, for the first time. 
No sooner had he rejoined the caravan 
than he had a first-rate “row ” with his 
father-in-law, separated from his wife, and 
married another girl—the daughter of a 
talib of Fez. He celebrated this event by 
a great banquet, to which he invited the 
whole caravan for the space of a day. At 
Delhi the sheikh had the misfortune to 
lose a daughter, and was much comforted 
by the splendid ceremonies decreed on 
that occasion, and the kindness shown by 
the emperor’s mother to that Mrs. Batuta 
who was the mother of the child. I say 
this advisedly, as, in his chapter on the 
Maldive islands, he refers to a king of 
Malabar as having “married a sister to 
one of my wives when I lived at Delhi.” 
Residing at the Maldives for the space of 
a year and a half, he not only accumulated 
a choice collectionof Mahratta, Coromandel, 
and other female slaves— notably one 
Gulistin (the flower-bed), a Mahrattese— 
but four regular legitimate wives. It 
seems that he was “run after” by the 
managing fathers of the country. He 
began by proposing to marry the daughter 
of one vizier, but the grand vizier refused 
his permission, as he wanted our Moor for 
his own daughter, for whom Ibn Batuta 
had no liking, “for she was unlucky. 
Two persons had already been betrothed 
to her and died.” Like a prudent man he 
tried to “bolt” altogether, but the Mal- 
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divians would not hear of it, and promised 
him the girl of (part of) his heart. At 
the last minute the lady sent to say she 
was ill, whereat the grand vizier took 
the Moor apart and said, “‘ His daughter 
evidently dislikes the marriage, and she is 
mistress of her own actions. But here are 
the people all gathered together. Some- 
thing must be done. You must marry 
somebody. Will you marry the mother- 
in-law of the Sultana, widow of the father 
of my son’s wife?” This was settled at 
once, the Mussulman profession of faith 
read, and the dowry paid over. “A few 
days after, my wife was handed over to 
me, and proved one of the best women that 
ever lived. So excellently good was she, 
that, when I was her husband, she anointed 
me with sweet unguents and perfumed my 
garments, laughing sweetly all the while.” 

As cadi—an office to which he was 
appointed in consequence of this mar- 
riage—he undertook to enforce (by whip) 
a due observance of the laws relating to 
marriage and divorce, and tried to thrash 
the men into devotion and the women into 
clothing themselves decently. In the latter 
attempt he broke down completely. Mean- 
while he married the daughter of another 
vizier, descended from a sultan, and a 
third, a widow of a sultan, and built 
three houses for these ladies in the gar- 
den the vizier had given unto him. “ As 
for my fourth wife, the daughter-in-law 
of the Vizier Abd Allah, she lived in her 
own house, and was the wife whom of all I 
cherished the most.” These royal alliances 
made our friend too powerful to be en- 
dured by the Maldivian authorities, who 
got rid of him, and allowed him with great 
difficulty to take two of his wives away 
with him (for, by law, no man could take 
away a Maldivienne), and one of these 
was compelled to sacrifice her property. 
However, she was taken ill, and was left 
behind, after all; and the other wife was 
handed over to her father in the Moluccas. 
In those beautiful islands the redoubtable 
Moor married two more wives, an indis- 
putable proof of the naturally domestic 
habits of this celebrated wanderer. 





THE STORY OF OWEN GORTON. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


Anp here let me state that I am moved 
to write this record by two considerations. 
In the first place, I am anxious that the 
world should possess my own account of 
the very grave events which have attached 








to my name a most painful notoriety. 
Secondly, I cherish a hope, that the act 
of deliberately setting forth this narrative 
may tend to my own clearer apprehension 
of much that is at present involved ina 
strange obscurity. By uncoiling, as it 
were, and examining as carefully as I 
can, the chain of circumstances entangling 
me, I trust I may be able at any rate to 
note such of its links as are defective or 
insecure. For I may freely state there are, 
even now, passages in the story of my 
adventures and sufferings which are to me 
most unaccountable and mysterious. 

I appeared before the magistrate upon 
some three or four occasions, and I was 
also brought before the coroner’s jury, 
who returned against me a verdict of 
*Wilful murder.” Upon almost the same 
evidence the magistrate in Bow-street 
duly committed me, to take my trial at 
the approaching sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court. 

I will not dwell upon these preliminary 
proceedings. That they were to me weari- 
some and painful beyond measure I need 
hardly state. There was much repetition 
of evidence; but new witnesses appeared 
upon each occasion, strengthening, after a 
manner that was to me most inexplicable, 
the proofs of my guilt. There was great 
public excitement. The newspapers were 
full of details concerning the Chalk Farm 
Tragedy, as it was called. I could see that 
artists were hard at work taking sketches 
of me as I stood at the prisoners’ bar in 
the police court. Upon my passage to 
and from the court, I was greeted by the 
bystanders with fierce yells and menaces. 
The world had quite decided that I was the 
murderer of James Thorpe. I could read 
this judgment in the eyes of all who came 
near me. They regarded me as doomed to 
death at the earliest possible opportunity. 

I was supported by a sense of my own 
perfect innocence. And more; there now 
came to me a feeling of apathy that I find 
it difficult to account for. I was, in truth, 
indifferent to the consequences attendant 
upon my position. A sensation of numb- 
ness had stolen over my faculties. I was 
content that men should do with me what 
they listed. They might even, if they 
would have it so, put me to death. I 
had scarcely patience now to listen to 
the witnesses appearing in court against 
me, and fortifying, little by little, but 
very surely, the proof of my guilt. I 
preferred to think of other things; to in- 
dulge in day dreams; to busy myself with 
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recollections of the books I had been 
studying just before my arrest. And then, 
sometimes, I must confess, it happened 
that I could not, even when I tried my 
utmost, bring myself to understand what 
was passing. It was as though a half- 
veiled vision was before me. I could see 
but indifferently. Sounds struck upon my 
ear, but ina muffled kind of way; and then 
an extravagant but irresistible conviction 
occupied me, that what I saw and heard 
did not in truth concern me, but some 
other one, a stranger to me in every 
respect, whose fate, whatever it might be, 
was no sort of affair of mine. 

Something—with a view to the informa- 
tion of the reader—it behoves me to relate 
concerning myself and my earlier days. I 
promise to be as briefasI may. In truth, 
the past interests me very little. 

My life had been a failure; I was well 
assured of the fact. To every man, I 
think, there comes a time when he feels 
constrained to take account of himself 
and his doings; to note his advance 
upon the journey of life; to look back 
upon the road he has travelled. The 
result is generally disappointing. Success 
is for the few; failure for the many. I 
had so appraised my experiences, and was 
convinced of the result. I had failed 
beyond all question. 

Still my discomfiture did not involve 
serious consequences. The question of 
subsistence, at any rate, was not affected 
by my failure. I was in receipt of an in- 
dependent income—small but secure. I 
could not live luxuriously, but food and 
raiment were mine surely enough. 

I had been called to the bar, and made 
considerable study of the law. It inte- 
rested me, and I regarded my profession, 
at one time, almost with affection. Yet 
suddenly I found myself turning from 
it with loathing. This was due, in part, 
to the discovery of my unfitness to act as 
an advocate, owing to a constitutional 
nervousness I have never been able to over- 
come. I was deficient in presence of mind, 
in alertness of intellect and speech. I was 
too sensitive—too readily abashed. An 
unexpected obstacle in my path—a pert 
answer from a witness, a word of disap- 
proval from a judge, or a flippant remark 
from a fellow-barrister—discomposed me 
painfully. A strange tremulousness seized 
me; my colour rose; the blood seemed to 
rush to my head. I lost command of my 
temper; the power of distinct utterance 
departed from me. My retirement from 


active practice became unavoidable. And 
then 1 persuaded myself that the law, 
after all, was but a web of fraud and 
chicanery, especially contrived for the 
escape of the guilty and the punishment 
of the innocent—an odious imposture far 
removed from the sympathies of the right- 
minded; worthier, indeed, of their scorn 
and repudiation. 

To another matter I must also refer, 
though I may not—I cannot—dwell upon 
it. I was an unsuccessful lover. I wish 
to express myself with all moderation and 
forbearance upon this head. But I was 
unfairly used; I was trifled with, duped, 
betrayed. I bring no charge against her 
I loved. Iam content to hold her blame- 
less of all but the light fault—in one so 
young, and fair, and inexperienced — of 
indecision, of ignorance of the real state 
of her feelings towards me. Her name 
there is no need for me to reveal. She 
became the wife of James Thorpe. 

He had professed himself my intimate 
comrade and friend. He well knew—he 
was the confidant of—the story of my love. 
He was profuse in his offers of service; in 
his expressions of anxiety for my happi- 
ness. Meantime, he played a traitor’s part; 
he became, in secret, my rival. By his 
arts the affection, that once seemed mine, 
was withdrawn from me. My love was 
disregarded—my suit was rejected. A 
trivial disagreement was made the excuse 
for a life-long separation. Fault was found 
with my temper—with what was called 
the eccentricity of my ways and views of 
life. This was but a pretext invented by 
Thorpe for parting me from her I loved. 

She became his wife. The marriage, as 
I have heard, was far from a happy one; 
but of this I cannot speak with certainty. 
Rumour reached me, however, that Thorpe 
proved a harsh, exacting, and yet a negli- 
gent husband. Her health failed her; her 
beauty faded. She felt acutely the misery 
of her life. She died, three years after her 
marriage, bringing into the world a still- 
born child. 

This had happened long since. I never 
saw her after her marriage. It seemed to 
be agreed between us, that thenceforward 
we were to be as strangers to each other. 
Nor did I hold any sort of communion 
with Thorpe. Now and then I may have 
met him by chance; but no word passed 
between us on those occasions. I knew 
that he lived in the neighbourhood of 
Chalk Farm, though I am now at a loss to 
state how I came to be possessed of that 
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scrap of information, unless it was that I 
first learnt this from the announcement in 
the newspapers of the death of his wife. 

I do not attempt to deny, that the perfidy 
of which I had been the victim wounded 
and angered me extremely. Against her 
I cherished no ill-feeling. I regarded her 
with pity—with compassion—with deep 
regret—always most tenderly. I did all 
I could to find excuses for her—to con- 
strain myself to think as lightly as I might 
of the wrong she had done me. No doubt 
my faith in her had suffered grievous 
wreck, and with it had gone under and 
perished my faith in humankind. For 
Thorpe—I loathed him; I viewed him 
with the bitterest scorn. He was to me 
the most despicable of men. All ties 
between us were severed at a blow. We 
had been schoolboys together; constant 
companions ; the closest of friends in after 
life. But now we were the bitterest foes. 
There could be no terms between us. Upon 
the ruins of betrayed friendship we stood, 
severed by hatred the most implacable. I 
was to him a miserable dupe. He was to 
me a liar, a trickster, a thief. I could not 
speak, I could not think of him with com- 
mon patience. The mention of his name 
even incensed me almost to frenzy. I 
avoided, as much as I could, every chance 
of meeting him. I even prayed that we 
might never meet again. 

But this, let it be understood, was in the 
first fever of my grief and wrath. True, 
my state of wild excitement endured for a 
considerable period. But I could not but 
yield to the healing influence of time. The 
years passed ; I grew old; my hair became 
streaked with grey; the lines deepened in 
my face. My great trouble seemed now a 
thing of long ago. My wound had healed. 
She had died, poor child. My passion 
might well be interred with her — be 
stilled for ever in her grave. For Thorpe 
—well, I hated him still; but out of con- 
firmed habit that I could not rid myself 
of, rather than for any more vital reason. 
My anger against him was not dead, 
perhaps, but it slept very soundly; it had 
slept for a long time. Once it had stirred 
and arisen, when, by some chance, rumours 
reached me that he had behaved ill to 
his wife ; undervalued her; neglected her; 
treated her even with more active cruelty. 
But, again, a sense of rest returned to me 
when I learned that she had passed for 
ever out of his reach; I could be grieved 
no more by word, or look, or deed, or 
thought of his. 





And then I had sought and found solace 
and forgetfulness in close study. I lived 
a life of seclusion, surrounded by books— 
friends that cannot betray, that never fail. 
I was ignored in the present. I looked 
for recognition at the hands of posterity. 
I designed to leave behind me a work that 
should, at least, meet with applause at the 
hands of the thoughtful and studious. I 
contemplated the expansion and elabora- 
tion of this work, so that it might really 
constitute a monument of my industry and 
learning. I had resolved that I would not 
always, nor should the world either, judge 
my life to be in truth the arrant failure it 
had seemed to be. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuar it was acute pain to be torn from 
the labour I loved, from the privacy and 
solitude that were as necessaries of exist- 
ence to me; to be thrust into the glare of 
publicity ; and to be charged with a crime 
of a most dreadful nature, I need hardly 
say. But I have not yet done justice to the 
violence that was in this way inflicted upon 
my method of life. The reader has yet to 
be informed of the condition of complete 
isolation in which I lived. No doubt I 
had carried to excess my love of study and 
seclusion. I passed daysand nights at my 
desk, reading, writing, or reflecting. I 
rarely quitted my chambers. When it 
seemed to’ me that I stood in need of fresh 
air, I sought and found it, usually at night, 
on the roof of the house. At intervals, 
however, I treated myself to a few hours’ 
holiday at some pleasant and retired spot 
on the outskirts of London. It was only 
upon these occasions that I found the 
faculty of speech of service to me; but I 
made the fewest words possible serve my 
turn. At home I never spoke. Such in- 
structions as I required to give my house- 
keeper I wrote upon a slate, hanging in the 
lobby of my chambers. She communi- 
cated with me in the same way. For 
months together I never saw her. She 
appeared to understand my whim in this 
respect, and took pains to consider and 
humour it, avoiding my presence as much 
as possible. She placed my meals ready 
for me in a small room used only for that 
purpose ; this done, she quitted the apart- 
ment, returning to it only when I had 
vacated it. I did not need her presence 
or attendance, and I had taken care to 
reduce my daily wants to a minimum. I 
ate sparingly of very simple food, and 
drank water only. I received no visits. 
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My door was fast closed against chance 
callers. Friends I had none. After my 
experiences, the very name of friendship 
was odious to me. I had resolved upon 
leading a life of complete severance from 
the world. I had no one to please but my- 
self. Why should I not please myself in 
this matter P 

But the system of life I had adopted, 
however suited to my individual tastes, no 
doubt placed me at a considerable disad- 
vantage now that action was demanded of 
me; now that I seemed to be an object of 
attack ; and that it behoved me to resist, as 
strenuously as I could, what really looked 
like a conspiracy to overwhelm and destroy 
me. I can well understand that my aspect, 
as I stood in court, was somewhat eccentric, 
and, with my manner, conveyed an air of 
bewilderment, amazement, and distress, 
even in excess of the truth. 

It was probably from some well-inten- 
tioned jailor or constable that I received 
advice to place myself in communication 
with my friends, and secure the services 
of a solicitor. As I have already stated, I 
had no friends. Had I any acquaintance 
with a solicitor ? 

Well, yes. I knew that a young man 
named Sherson occupied chambers imme- 
diately beneath my own. I had met him 
now and then upon the staircase, when he 
had courteously made way for me to pass 
him, and had otherwise, as I fancied, evi- 
denced a kindly disposition towards me. 
I had never interchanged a word with 
him, however. I was not, indeed, clear 
that I distinctly remembered his personal 
appearance; but I had certainly under- 
stood that he was an attorney. I resolved, 
therefore, to send to him, requesting that 
he would act on my behalf, and adopt all 
necessary measures for my defence. 

He came to me in Newgate very 
promptly upon my writing to him. I noted 
that his manner betrayed uneasiness. He 
was nervous ; his fingers toyed incessantly 
with his watch-guard, and he spoke 
hurriedly. He expressed, as I gathered, 
deep sympathy with me in the very pain- 
ful position I occupied, and hopes for my 
speedy release from confinement, and from 
the horrible charge brought against me. 

I then begged him to undertake my 
defence. He hesitated, and his face flushed 
as he answered: “ There is this difficulty, 
Mr. Gorton; indeed, this insuperable 
obstacle. I have been required by the 
crown to attend as a witness in the case.” 

“ As a witness!” I exclaimed. 








“For the prosecution. There is no 
reason why you should not be fully in- 
formed on the subject, Mr. Gorton. 
Indeed, the depositions will tell you all I 
am about to state. I have to give evidence 
in court, to the effect that, on the evening 
of the murder, I heard you shut the door 
of your chambers, descend the staircase, 
and go out into the street!” 

“ You heard this ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“But I am as certain as that I am 
standing here, that on the evening of the 
murder I never once quitted my room. I 
stayed indoors, according to my ordinary 
custom, the whole evening.” 

“T can but say what I believe to be 
true.” 

“ And you believe you heard this ?” 

“T do indeed—and more. I am required 
to state that, some hours later, I heard 
you return home, ascend the stairs, and 
re-enter your chambers.” 

“There must be some mistake.” 

“ Indeed, I trust so,” he said, but in so 
low a tone that he was scarcely audible. 

“But supposing that you heard foot- 
steps upon the staircase, why should you 
take for granted that they were mine?” 

“T know your step, of course; I have 
so long resided upon the same premises.” 

“ But you may be mistaken.” 

“That is possible, of course. As I said 
before, I can but speak according to my 
belief. And then the noise of opening and 
shutting the door of your chambers. As 
to that, I could hardly be mistaken.” 

“ And you are positive as to the night ?” 

“T am positive as to the night. I know 
that I cannot be mistaken in regard to the 
date. It was the night of the murder.” 

“Can you, then, possibly believe me 
guilty of the murder ?” 

“T must decline answering the question. 
I don’t know what to believe.” 

I was silent ; what, indeed, could I say ? 
For some reason, inexplicable to me, 
Sherson had joined in the conspiracy 
against me ! 

Of course, supposing me to be admitted 
as @ witness in the case, I could contradict 
him. I could affirm—what was the absolute 
fact—that I had never quitted my study 
on the night of the murder, and that any 
supposition of his to the contrary must 
necessarily be baseless. At least my voice 
would in that case be weighed against his, 
and it would be for the jury to decide 
which had the greater authority. But the 
English law, in its wisdom or unwisdom, 
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has decided that a prisoner shall be de- 
barred from uttering a word of explana- 
tion or defence. I must hear Sherson’s 
evidence, and remain perfectly silent, as 
though admitting its validity, and accept- 
ing his extraordinary story, that I had 
been absent from my chambers for some 
hours of the evening of the murder. Of 
course, living alone as I did, I could not 
adduce evidence of my presence in my 
chambers. I was in this respect at the 
mercy of the first false witness who chose 
to tender himself to be sworn. 

I was much disappointed with Sherson ; 
and, failing his assistance, I was left 
without a solicitor. I did not care to call 
in the aid of a stranger, although, in 
truth, Sherson was but a stranger to me 
after all. I resolved to wait as patiently 
as I might the issue of events. I was 
conscious of my own innocence. I was 
convinced that the charge against me 
could not be maintained; that it must 
dissolve altogether when it came to be 
tested by a judge and jury. Still, the 
hours I passed in prison inflicted torture 
upon me. What must captivity be, I 
demanded, by way of fortifying myself, to 
those unpossessed of subjects for medita- 
tion, of mental resources, of stores of 
memory, observation and experience? It 
was bad enough to me—Heaven knows— 
accustomed, as I was, to seclusion from 
the world; but to the uneducated, the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
unused to self-examination and reflection, 
dependent upon intercourse with their 
fellows, and accustomed to the fresh air 
blowing freely about them—to these it 
must be cruelly insupportable. I saw 
no one during the weeks of captivity 
preceding my trial, with the exception of 
Sherson and certain of the prison function- 
aries, including the chaplain, the governor, 
and one or two medical men, required to 
attend, as I understood, to the health of 
the prisoners, and to visit them at stated 
intervals. With these visitors I held but 
little conversation. They always avoided, 
I noticed, the subject of the crime of 
which I was accused. 

The trial duly came on at the Old 
Bailey, before a judge whose name I can- 
not now call to mind; but he was, I know, 
of distinguished reputation. The court 
was crowded to excess. A thick fog pre- 
vailed throughout the day. Candles had 
been lighted, which seemed, however, but 
to interrupt here and there, and feebly, 
the tawny darkness with patches of orange- 





coloured light. I could note that the 
judge wore spectacles, which reflected 
the flames of the candles placed upon his 
desk. Otherwise, I could see little of what 
passed in court; the fog was so dense and 
my sight so infirm. 

I pleaded “ Not guilty,” speaking as 
loudly as I could. I was resolved that 
about my denial of the charge there 
should be no mistake, at any rate. 

I then discovered that an advocate of 
some eminence had been engaged to ap- 
pear on my behalf, and conduct my de- 
fence. His services had been secured, as 
I understood, by certain distant relatives of 
mine; I had neither seen nor heard of 
them for many years past, and had almost 
forgotten the fact that they had ever ex- 
isted. Their intervention was due, with- 
out doubt, less to concern about me than 
to regard for themselves. They desired 
to refute the charge brought against me, 
lest it should affect injuriously their own 
fair fame as my kindred. 

The counsel for the crown addressed 
the jury at considerable length, fully 
narrating the case against me. He 
spoke for about two hours. I listened 
with interest and surprise. My attention 
was enlisted by his clear and concise 
setting forth of the story of the murder. 
To me it was as a novel; not the less 
absorbing because I well knew its un- 
truth, so far as I was concerned. But 
I was amazed at his ingenuity in con- 
necting me with the crime. The evi- 
dence he was about to adduce, accord- 
ing to his description of it, proved my 
guilt beyond a doubt. The statements 
of the witnesses seemed to be constrained 
by him to take one shape—to point in 
one direction only. Still, he confessed 
that the evidence against me was not 
always of a direct kind, but must some- 
times be regarded constructively. He 
dwelt, however, upon the cumulative 
force of circumstances telling against the 
accused ; explained how one circumstance 
might signify little, till supported by a 
second, when, at any rate, suspicion was 
warranted; but how, when to these were 
added circumstances three, four, and five— 
all fairly susceptible of one interpreta- 
tion—proof was fortified and increased as 
by a system of geometric progression, 
and guilt was surely brought home to the 
guilty. He omitted to mention, however, 
that one error in this fabric of evidence 
would result in the toppling down of the 
whole; and that, after all was said, the 
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strength of his chain of circumstances was 
not stronger than its weakest link. 

He discussed at length the motive of the 
crime, while admitting that the search for 
motive in every such case might easily be 
over-valued: great crimes had oftentimes 
been committed for very small motives. 
But here there was no lack of motive: it 
was discoverable upon the surface of the 
case. Between the murdered man and 
the accused there had long been enmity, 
the more bitter and inflamed in that they 
had once been friends. The prisoner had 
admitted as much to the constable arrest- 
ing him, who would be called as a witness. 
My own words were quoted. “We dis- 
agreed at last,” I had said. ‘“ Downright 
quarrelled, indeed. I was sincerely at- 
tached to him at one time, but I got to 
hate him at last.’”’ It was true that, re- 
collecting myself and the peril in which I 
stood, I had gone on to deny all know- 
ledge of the murder; all complicity with 
it. But, at any rate, the motive inducing 
me to the crime had been disclosed. It 
was hatred simply; hatred resulting, as it 
so often did, from jealousy. The suit of 
the deceased had been preferred to mine, 
and I had determined upon revenge—had 
brooded long upon it—for years, even; then, 
at last, I had carried my fell project into 
execution. It would be shown that I had 
threatened the life of the deceased on 
more than one occasion. (This part of the 
counsel’s address was unintelligible to me.) 
And convincing proof would be forth- 
coming of my presence in the neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Thorpe’s house on the night 
of the murder, and otherwise of my con- 
nection, beyond all manner of doubt, with 
the crime of which I stood accused. 

In this brief statement of its general 
purport, I am conscious that I have not 
done justice to a speech of singular ability, 
impressive both from its ingenious and 
lucid arrangement, and also from the skill 
with which it was delivered. 





A LITTLE PARIS RESTAURANT.* 





In a corner of those magnificent markets 
of Paris, called the Halles Centrales, you 
may behold a strange sight every morning 
between six o’clock and noon. Half a 
dozen large stalls there, bright with gilding 
and varnish, luxurious with marble, well- 
furnished with lusty shop-girls, display the 
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remnant of yesterday’s banquet — plates 
of soup; bits of fish half picked, with the 
sauce still round them; remnants of patés 
and sweets; liquefied ices ; fragments 
of game; and costly viands formless 
heaped together. These are the leavings 
of a grand restaurant, or a ministerial 
dinner, sold by the officier to whom such 
perquisites belong. Too proud is he to 
touch them himself, but round the counter 
you will see a few workmen, mostly red- 
nosed and shaggy, the wives of many more, 
and a crush of threadbare individuals of 
that class one would rather see by day- 
light than by dark. Ié is not that these 
broken meats, so far as I have noticed, 
are particularly cheap. Five pennyworth 
of beef would give more strength than ten 
plates of melted ice and sauce congealed. 
But the worn-out stomachs of such people 
crave high seasoning and strong taste, 
which the beef would not give them. So 
they take away, in bits of newspaper, 
a franc’s worth of wretched dainties, 
and eat them with a scowl and curse 
against “the rich.” One thing I know: 
every man who haunted this corner 
of the Halles before ’71, is either shot 
or transported to New Caledonia, or 
scowls and hates the rich upon a foreign 
shore. 

This profitable commerce in broken 
meats is alluded to with disgust by 
Parisians, who, if they pursued the in- 
vestigations which have led me to write 
this paper, might admit their horror to be 
somewhat misplaced. He who buys a 
plate of soup, or even of game, at the 
Halles, knows at least what he is buying, 
and may depend that, however dirty, it 
really is, in substance, what it pretends to 
be. In the small restaurant affectioned 
by this scoffer, certainty lies all the other 
way. At home we know nothing, thank 
Heaven, of the small restaurateur’s cuisine, 
nor of his culinary art. 

I do not, by this magniloquent expres- 
sion, mean what we roughly call cooking. 
I mean literally an art; that is, a means 
of producing the appearance of some 
object which is not really set before you. 
Time was, in Paris as in England, when 
you must catch your hare before you 
cooked him. That time is very ancient; 
so long passed that even days succeed- 
ing, when man had found the means 
to serve a hare without procuring one, 
are now looked upon as primitive and 
rude. Art has made great strides of 
late ! 
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There are, in fact, eating-shops in Paris 
where no single article is what it pretends 
to be. 

Let us suppose that an habitué of 
one amongst such places has made his 
little hit upon the Petite Bourse, that 
perambulating crowd which meets each 
night on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
and does its business in walking, like a 
school of peripatetic philosophers, and 
celebrates the occasion by giving a dinner 
to his friends. He orders it beforehand, 
of course. Let us say the menu is: 
Bisque soup, an expensive dish made 
of crayfish stewed down; fillets of sole; 
a vol-au-vent Financiére; a roast leg 
of mutton; ortolans; an omelette with 
jam; fruit. A very neat little dinner, for 
which he will pay roundly. The master 
of the house takes his order with gusto. 
The gentleman may depend that it will be 
in every respect satisfactory. He will see 
to it himself. He does. From the nearest 
chemist he buys as many ounces as are 
needful of “‘ bisque powder,” a substance 
obtained, I believe, by chemically dis- 
solving lobster shells, and evaporating the 
acid; it is sold openly. At a penny each 
he buys as many crayfish as there are 
guests, fills the head with forcemeat, and 
duly sets one afloat on every plate, as 
the fashion is. So much for soup. 
You think that fillets of sole cannot 
possibly be imitated. Great is your mis- 
take. Take salt cod, soak it in Iuke- 
warm water till the brine is all ex- 
tracted ; comb out, with a small steel in- 
strument, the flakes; parboil it; fry; add 
sauce, and see if it will not pass muster. 
Vol-au-vent Financiére should have a light 
patty crust, and that is given it, for flour 
is cheap. Inside should be cockscombs, 
but they run much too dear. Take what 
is called a “shape” of tin. Bring out the 
palates which, of course, you have pre- 
served when serving that favourite dish of 
France, calf’s head. Spread them flat, and 
with your shape cut out as many cocks- 
combs as you want. No one can tell the 
difference, and thusyour vol-au-vent, which 
might cost shillings, costs you just nothing 
at all. What is the next article? Oh, a 
roast leg of mutton. Roasting in France, 
mark you, is all done on the spit. A great 
deal of fuel, of trouble, and of space is 
needed to cook a joint in this way. Of 
course your restaurateur is not going to 
expense and inconvenience. The leg of 
mutton is baked likea pudding. When it 


is done, the cook takes his biggest spit and 





bravely runs it through. With a brush 
he dabs some burnt sienna round the 
“bumps,” powders them with meat re- 
duced to charcoal, withdraws the spit, 
warms again in the oven, and serves up. 
His assistant pours into the dish a half- 
pint of Liebig’s extract diluted, and two 
spoonfuls of the ‘juice of beetroot; with 
a syringe he spirts of boiling fat suffi- 
cient. Will any man find courage to dis- 
pute that is roast mutton? No one, and 
art triumphs. 

Ortolans? Oh, to make an ortolan is 
childish work if you possess a sparrow or 
a linnet, value three halfpence. Cook the 
bird slightly, for your ortolan should be 
half raw. When done, make a hole above 
the tail. Draw up boiling suet in a little 
tube—taking care not toscald your mouth— 
insert the tube, and blow the fat beneath 
the skin. Nothing more simple! By the 
time it has reached the salle, a connoisseur 
alone could doubt you. Omelette aux 
confitures has mysteries in its jam which 
I have not investigated; you may know 
something about that in England. But 
the omelette itself is rarely made with 
common honesty. They give you but one 
yolk for each four whites of egg; the yolk 
is too valuable for wasting upon omelettes. 
And so much for this luckless man’s 
dinner, which, nevertheless, he eats with 
the greatest gusto. 

I could tell more of the culinary art, but 
I think you must have had enough. Only 
one other instance. It is almost a proverb 
that eggs defy adulteration. In one sense 
they do; but what is the value of an art if 
it have no difficulties to overcome? Eggs 
cannot yet be adulterated, but they can be 
made to seem what they are not. There 
is a trick played in those cheap restaurants, 
where you dine and breakfast at a price 
which common sense declares to be im- 
possible, well worthy of note for its in- 
genuity, and for the skill displayed in its 
manipulation. There one is invited to take 
eggs sur le plat, two of them, for three- 
pence or fourpence, a sum utterly impos- 
sible in Paris, even though the eggs be 
not very fresh. The feat is to make 
two eggs out of one. Taking a glazier’s 
diamond, the cook delicately scores his 
egg all round. Then, furnished with 
his plate, duly filled with butter boiling, 
he takes the egg in either hand, whilst a 
comrade smartly slices it in two with a 
knife well oiled. Quick as thought the 
cook drops one half the shell on either 
side, the boiling butter fixes it, and there 
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lie your two eggs sur le plat, made out of 
one! 

Snail-fattening is not the least strange 
of the industries connected with the 
culinary art as practised in Paris. It is 
carried on outside “the barriers,” since it is 
clearly not worth while to pay octroi upon 
a gross of game, whereof great numbers 
may be prematurely dead. Most of the 
snails are turned into tanks to fatten, but 
some large breeders keep them in the open 
air. -And what sort of fence do you think 
they erect to prevent their slimy flocks 
escaping ? Walls they could climb over, 
were they lofty as those of Babylon; 
ditches they could crawl through. Buta 
line of sawdust, four inches broad, fresh 
laid each morning, is beyond their skill 
to cross. Hight or ten parks thus walled 
in make the snailmaster’s preserve. He 
turns loose his daily consignment into one 
of them, where it finds nothing to eat 
during forty-eight hours. In two days 
the creatures are removed to another 
park, where they find cabbages, lettuces, 
endive, a little thyme, and a few vine 
leaves. Purified by two days’ fasting, they 
attack this provender with fury, and eat 
and eat until they grow as fat as classic 
snail could ever be. Between eight and 
ten days of this luxurious regimen fits 
them for the kitchen, whither I don’t care 
to follow them. The importance of the 
industry is shown by figures adduced in 
the municipal council upon a proposition 
to raise the tax upon fatted escargots, 
now very small. Supporters of the increase 
proved that, if escargots were charged but 
one quarter the rate levied on oysters, 
counting fifty of one to be worth a dozen 
of the other, Paris would take a revenue of 
two hundred thousand francs a year. And 
the consumption is growing enormously. 
I believe it a fact established, that eating 
escargots reduces a man’s flesh till, in 
fact, nothing is left but bones and muscle. 
Fantees told me the same thing of their 
snail soup, a hideous compound. The 
edible snail of the Gold Coast has a shell 
quite three inches long and two inches 
high. From it he thrusts a pair of 
monstrous wings, four inches in length, 
beneath which his vast head protrudes. 
These wings are the grand dainty, and 
they are served whole in the soup. I have 
tasted that also—we were not particular 
in the late campaign—but shuddering 
memory forbids me to decide whether 
escargot of France or Fantee snail be the 
more horrible repast. 
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PATIENT. 


Wuen fickle fashion flies away from a 
neighbourhood which she at one time had 
delighted in as her head-quarters, the effect 
of the desertion is shown, not merely by 
the difference in the class of occupants by 
whom the huge mansions in the squares and 
terraces are tenanted, but is plainly percep- 
tible throughout the entire neighbourhood. 
The comfortable roomy houses in the adja- 
cent streets, which were found so handy by 
well-to-do attorneys and retired tradesmen, 
when abandoned by this respectable class 
of tenants, fall rapidly in the social scale, 
and if they do not take in boarders, have no 
other resource than letting themselves out 
in lodgings. This is essentially the case in 
the good old-fashioned neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury. When the salt of the earth 
removed westward from the great, open, 
healthy squares, which had been thought 
slices of Paradise by their grandfathers, 
their places were supplied by the leading 
lawyers and the fashionable physicians ; the 
names of their residents yet had handles, 
and carriages—not perhaps so grand or so 
well appointed as their predecessors, but 
still carriages—rolled round the pleasant 
inclosures. But now the worthy knights 
of the lancet and the brief have followed 
in the train of their more distinguished 
forerunners, and the vacancies thus caused 
are filled by denizens of another style, 
among whom the Hebraic element pre- 
ponderates. The smaller streets have 
suffered in the same way, and there are 
but few of them which are not occupied 
as temporary homes by clerks in the City, 
or newspaper writers, whose enforced late 
work renders a proximity to their offices 
desirable ; indeed, the neighbourhood being, 
as it is, almost within hail of the great 
arteries of commerce, while in itself won- 
derfully quict, and secluded, and tolerably 
airy, is so popular and so much sought 
after, that the landladies of the quarter 
have but seldom occasion to announce 
their rooms as empty. 

In the front room on the second floor of 
a small dull house in one of these streets, 
which was itself small and dull, and which 
led out of a cramped, and dull, and dusty 
square, a woman lay reclining in what 
ought to have been an easy-chair, and 
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what was, at all events, larger, softer, and 
less angular than the rest of the furniture 
in the apartment. An invalid this by her 
manner, which was weary and listless, 
save when she roused herself from time to 
time to look out of the window, with a 
sharp, irritable, expectant glance; a woman 
who has been handsome in her time, and 
who, with her bright eyes and soft curling 
hair, is handsome still, despite the worn 
and haggard look which suffering has im- 
printed upon her face—suffering of an 
acute kind, too, bodily as well as mental. 
The woman lying there, subdued and 
almost helpless, in that dull but clean and 
orderly second-floor room, at the mercy of 
the nurse by whom she has just been 
dressed and guided to the chair by the 
window, where she sits in anticipation of 
the doctor’s visit, is Lydia Walton, other- 
wise the “ fascinating Mrs. W.,”’ otherwise 
“Stunning Lydia,” erst the star of the 
Miranda Music-hall, and the object of 
adoration of myriads of small clerks and 
office boys. A month ago, as she tripped 
lightly off the stage after giving, in response 
to the third encore, the last verse of her 
celebrated song, “ Follow me, lads, to the 
Guadalquiver,” the end of a loose gauze 
veil with which her head and arms were 
encircled, caught fire from one of the 
side-lights, and instantly flared into a 
blaze. She was not yet out of view of 
some of the audience when this occurred, 
and a great terror spread among thém. 
Shouts of “Fire!” were raised, people rose 
from their seats; and a stampede seemed 
likely to ensue, when Mr. McGaff, the 
spirited proprietor, presented himself be- 
fore the curtain, hat in hand, and assured 
his kind friends that the fire had been put 
out, and that all danger was over. All 
danger to the building he should have 
said, and to his own property. As for the 
poor woman who was the original cause 
of the disaster, she had been thrown down 
and wrapped in cloaks, but the blaze by 
which she was surrounded was not ex- 
tinguished until she had been badly 
burned, so badly that McGaff, who, on the 
whole, was a kindly man, determined she 
should have better advice than could be 
obtained from the neighbouring apothe- 
cary, who had been fetched on the spur of 
the moment; and, after he had had Mrs. 
Walton removed to her lodgings, sent a 
message to Mr. Clement Burton, whom he 
knew well by repute, and with whom he 
had a slight personal acquaintance, begging 
he would call upon the sufferer. 

This was just one of those cases which 





Clement Burton was pleased to attend. 
His practice was so large that, although 
he would not readily have refused any ad- 
dition to it, he would unwillingly have 
accepted a charge of a grave and atten- 
tion-requiring nature in a respectable 
family, where his fees would have been 
large and sure; but the dash of Bohe- 
mianism in his blood made him feel an 
interest in the misfortune that had happened 
to this poor woman—an interest which 
was not abated when he came to know 
more of her. He found her to be a woman 
of strong passions, with which was min- 
gled a singular amount of self-control; a 
strange woman, naturally very clever, but 
only half-educated—outspoken and bitter, 
railing against men for their selfishness 
and hypocrisy, but grateful to him and sub- 
missive to his treatment. The pain which 
she suffered was always sharp—at times 
intense. The fire had played around her 
like a serpent; and the back of her neck, 
her shoulders, and her arms were badly 
burned—her right arm and hand so badly, 
that she scarcely could move them. It 
was a case that required constant and 
skilful nursing; and the amount of inte- 
rest felt by Mr. Burton in the patient 
was shown by his asking Sister Gaynor 
to undertake it. Sister Gaynor was a 
widow. Trouble had come to her early 
-—for she was not more than four or 
five and twenty—and had left its im- 
press on her face, which had a grave and 
careworn though marvellously sweet ex- 
pression. There was a good deal of chaff 
amongst the students, and some of the 
surgeons, attached to St. Vitus’s, about 
Sister Gaynor, with whom Mr. Burton 
was supposed to be desperately in love ; 
but no one, save the outspoken Mr. Chan- 
nell, dared say anything about it, and even 
his hints were of the mildest kind. There 
was not, of course, the remotest ground 
for such a report. Clement Burton was 
too busy a man to fall in love as a pastime, 
and his affection—so much of it as he dared 
allow himself—was centred elsewhere; but 
he had a great personal regard for Mrs. 
Gaynor, on account of her ladylike man- 
ner and a respect for the way in which she 
performed her duties. He had some hesi- 
tation, at first, in asking her to attend 
upon Lydia Walton ; but the sister under- 
took the charge with cheerful alacrity, 
and the patient, odd and irritable though 
she was, could not find words to express 
to the surgeon her appreciation of her 
nurse’s. kindness. 

“I wonder whether Mr. Burton is ever 
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coming this morning ?” said Lydia Wal- 
ton, falling back in her chair again, after 
another glance through the window. 

“Tt is scarcely his time yet, I think,” 
said Mrs. Gaynor, who was moving noise- 
lessly about the room, dusting here and 
there, and making the best of the few 
cheap ornaments. “ He told us he should 
be later this week, you know; he is very 
much engaged.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Lydia, in a tone of 
irritation; “‘ but that does not prevent my 
wanting him to come.” 

“ And it is a very little time since that 
you feared his visit,” said Mrs. Gaynor, 
with a quiet smile. 

“Yes, because he used to hurt me when 
he took off these bandages; and I hadn’t 
grown accustomed to him then. He hurts 
now, sometimes. It seems as though this 
wretched right arm would never get well ; 
but, I don’t know, his visit seems a sort of 
break in the day—a kind of fill-up to us 
poor dull creatures.” 

“ Speak for yourself,” said Mrs. Gaynor, 
with a smile; ‘I never know what it is to 
have a dull moment.” 

“ Don’t you,” said Mrs. Walton; “ well, 
I suppose not; you don’t seem to have, for 
you are always trotting about the room 
and busying yourself with something ; but, 
lor’ bless you, I feel that dull sometimes 
that I am ready to cut my throat. I often 
used to wonder how people managed to 
get through the day—lI never used to get 
up till two, don’t you know, and then 
someone would ‘come in for a chat, or I 
would go out and pay a call, and there 
was dinner, and before you knew it was 
time to be off to the Hall; but now the 
hours drag and drag, and there is nothing 
to look forward to. I wonder what they 
are doing at the Miranda now. What 
paper is that on the table ?” 

“This?” said Mrs. Gaynor, taking it 
up—the Daily News.” 

“ Just look among the theatrical adver- 
tisements, and see what they are doing 
at the Miranda, will you. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was closed. Ted Atkins told 
me that business had fallen off dreadfully 
since my illness.” 

“The place seems to be still open,”’ said 
Mrs. Gaynor, quietly, looking through the 
newspaper. ‘ Madame Belinda Bonassus 
appears to be the great attraction just 
now. The advertisement states that she 
is encored four times every night in her 
‘Ranz des Vaches,’ with Alpine accom- 
paniment.” 


“Ranz des Vaches,” repeated Lydia 





Walton, with flashing eyes and scornful 
voice, “that’s that Swiss thing she does 
with the jédling lulliety business; and as 
for the Alpine accompaniment, it is only 
that fellow she calls her brother, blowing 
through a cow’s horn. I know all that 
old Bonassus can do, though she has been 
at it a quarter of a century. Bless your 
soul, she isn’t a patch upon me! ” 

“Very likely not,” said Mrs. Gaynor, 
coming quietly up, and laying her hand 
lightly on her patient’s head; “ but you 
must not excite yourself, you know, or 
you won’t be ready so soon to go back 
and take your place.” 

“Well, it was stupid for me to get into 
a pet about that old Bonassus,” said Mrs. 
Walton, “but I can’t bear to see her 
puffed like that. They scarcely did more 
for me; and I know I was worth three 
pounds a night to them more than that 
old cat. And as for excitement, I love it, 
and I can’t get on without it.” 

“You will have to get on without it 
now,” said Mrs. Gaynor, “ for it is just the 
very worst thing that could happen to you.” 

“Tt is the only thing that keeps you up 
when you are in the profession,” said 
Lydia Walton, not heeding her; “it is just 
like a dram—better, because it does what 
is wanted, and does not leave any head- 
ache behind. It is an awful life, I can tell 
you, that being before the public—not in 
the theatrical way, where you go regularly 
every night and play a round of parts, 
and haven’t to move out of the building; 
but I mean a singer’s life, where you 
have to take a turn at three or four 
halls in the course of a night—some of 
them a long way from each other—and 
scuttle across as hard as you can go ina 
cab, and arrive only just in time to shake 
out your gown before you are wanted on 
the stage.” 

“Yes, that’s hard work,” said Mrs. 
Gaynor, who was cutting the newspaper. 

“ Oh, it isn’t the work I mind so much 
as the worry,” said Lydia. “I worked 
hard enough when I first took to the pro- 
fession down at Sunderland—played sing- 
ing-chambermaid in the melodrama, danced 
the cachuca between the pieces, then first 
fairy in the opening of the pantomime, and 
on afterwards in the comic singing. But 
that was the regular drama, you know; 
there was none of that filthy tobacco, or 
smell of spirits and beer, that you get ina 
music-hall. Itis that, and the quality of the 
audience, that makes the life so detestable.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gaynor, absently, ‘I 
should think so.” 
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“Not but what I should think such 
a life, with all its drawbacks, fifty times 
pleasanter than yours,” continued Lydia 
Walton, tossing her head. “How any- 
body can be a sick nurse surpasses my 
imagination; but how you, of all people, 
can have taken to it, is what puzzles 
me. What with your nice looks and 
your pleasant ways and manners, there is 
no reason that I can see why you should 
be a widow any longer than you like, and 
should not have some rich husband, or, at 
all events, someone to work for you.” 

“T am quite contented as I am,” said 
Mrs. Gaynor, coldly. “I do not desire——” 

“Oh yes, I know,” interrupted Lydia 
Walton; “there never was such another 
nurse—so kind, so considerate, and so 
skilful; and, I suppose, when you do a 
thing well, you get in time to like it. Not 





that it would ever suit me,” she continued ; | 
“T mean, to make a profession of it as you | 


do. There is nothing I could not do for a 
person I love, if I had anyone to love; but 
to have to be at the beck and call of anyone 
—to dress their wounds, and to give them 
their medicine, and bear their ill-tempers 
—lor’, nothing would induce me to do it. I 
would sooner be a singer with five turns in 
different halls every night.” 

Mrs. Walton’s face was flushed when 
she had finished speaking, and she sunk 
back in her chair as though fatigued. 

“T told you you were over-exciting your- 
self,” said the nurse, sitting down by her 
and soothingly laying her hand on the 
patient’s. “There are some compensations 
even in this life,” she said, pursuing the 
train of thought which the other had 
started. “It is something to be able to 
give ease to those who are in pain, and to 
help the weary to their rest; it is some- 
thing to be able to forget one’s own self 
in administering to the dire necessities of 
others, and in I think you had better 
sit quietly now,” she said, checking her- 
self, “‘and not worry yourself any more 
about Mr. Burton ; depend upon it, he will 
come as soon as he is free.” 

“Tt is all very well for you to talk about 
sitting down quietly,” said Lydia Walton, 
with asperity; “you have been bustling 
about all the morning, and are tired and 
like to rest yourself; but I have done 
nothing but look blankly out of this 
window, like sister Anne, waiting for some- 
body to come, and I want to be amused.” 

“Shall I read the paper to you?” said 
Mrs. Gaynor, cheerfully. ‘“ I have no doubt 
I can find something to interest you in it.” 

“T should doubt it very much indeed, 








and I won’t trouble you,” said the patient. 
“IT do not care a bit about politics, and the 
funds, and what the swells are doing; 
such matters never amused me, even when 
I knew something about them. If we had 
the Era now, you might find something in 
it, as I like to hear about what is going on 
in the profession—but there, never mind, 
don’t trouble yourself.” 

Mrs. Gaynor had had sufficient length 
of training as a nurse to know that in her 
patient’s irritable state any further at- 
tempt to sooth her would be useless; so 
she refolded the newspaper which she had 
opened, laid it on the table, and took up 
some sewing, with which she silently occu- 
pied herself. In about ten minutes a light 
foot was heard on the stair, and Clement 
Burton appeared in the room. His pre- 
sence was so genial, and his smile of salu- 
tation so sweet, that it was customary 
for his patients to say that he brought 
sunshine with him. Even poor Lydia 
Walton, “cranky,” as she often described 
herself, was not exempt from this pleasant 
influence, and greeted Mr. Burton’s advent 
with a smile. 

“You have come at last, doctor,” she 
said, looking up at him. 

“ At last!” repeated Clement Burton. 
“It is almost worth while incurring the 
implied rebuke to know that I have been 
expected.” 

“Not much of a compliment, when you 
are the only person whose coming breaks 
the dreadful dulness of one’s life,” said 
Lydia Walton, with a smile which lit up 
her face, and gave those who saw it a faint 
notion of her former beauty; “but I for- 
give you.” 

“You would do more than forgive me if 
you knew all,” said Mr. Burton. “Though 
I have not been with you, I have been 
talking about you a great deal, and I am 
going to ask your permission to bring a 
good friend of mine, a lady, to see you.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Lydia Walton, in 
comic horror, “I don’t want any ladies to 
come and see me.” 

“Why just now you were complaining 
of the dulness of your life,” said Clement, 
laughing at the intensity of her expression. 

“Yes; but one had better be dull than 
have one’s lodgings invaded by some old 
frump, who only comes to stare at what a 
music-hall singer is like, and who has a 
lot of tracts dribbling out of her pocket.” 

“The lady of whom I am speaking can- 
not be well called an old frump,” said 
Clement Burton, continuing to laugh, “ as 
she is young and very good-looking. 
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However, since you seem to have taken 
fright, I won’t bring her to you, at all 
events, for the present.—Well, Mrs. Gay- 
nor, and how is the arm ?” 

“Making daily progress, I think,” said 
the nurse; “though Mrs. Walton was 
disappointed when she tried to use it 
yesterday, and found it impossible.” 

“What do you ask her about my arm 
for?” said Lydia. “Surely I ought to 
know most about it, though nurse Gaynor 
takes as much care of it as though it were 
herown. But, I say, doctor, time is running 
on, you know, and you must begin to think 
about patching me up and sending me out 
again. Mr. McGaff is very good, but I can- 
not expect him to pay my half salary much 
longer; and I want to show that old 
Bonassus that we are not going to let her 
have it all her own way.” 

“Mrs. Gaynor is right,” said Clement 
Burton, who had unrolled the bandages 
and inspected the arm; “the wound is 
progressing very favourably, and will be 
well quite as soon as I anticipated, but 
you must not attempt to use it yet,” he 
added, replacing the covering; “if you do, 
recollect,” he said, laughingly, shaking 
his admonitory forefinger at her, “you 
only delay the delight of the public, and 
the discomfort of Madame Bonassus at your 
return. I will write a prescription for a 
change in the lotion before I go. Mean- 
time, Mrs. Gaynor, I want to say a word 
or two with you about another case, if you 
will step with me into the next room.” 

Mr. Burton had a good deal to say to 
Mrs. Gaynor about the doings at St. 
Vitus’s, and about other patients in his 
private practice with whom she was ac- 
quainted. A quarter of an hour elapsed 
before the doctor took his leave, and when 
the nurse returned to the sitting-room she 
found that Lydia Walton had shifted her 
position, having turned her chair to the 
table, and having somehow managed, with 
her more useful arm, to unfold the news- 
paper, in the perusal of which she seemed 
to be deeply engaged. 

“You have forgotten Mr. Burton’s in- 
structions already,” Mrs. Gaynor said 
gently; “you know he told you to keep 
quiet, and you must have used a consider- 
able amount of exertion to do what you 
have done. And all to read the newspaper 
—the poor newspaper which you scouted so, 
when I offered to read it to you just now.” 
_ “T was quite right,” said Lydia, push- 
ing it away ; “there is nothing in it.” 

“There is even less than there was 
when it left the printer’s hands,” said Mrs. 





Gaynor, smiling; “ for, see, here is a corner 
torn off—how very careless of the people 
who supply it.” 

“Tt doesn’t make much matter,” said 
Lydia Walton, shortly; “it is only a bit 
of the advertisement-sheet. Mr. Burton’s 
gone, has he?” she added. ‘“ Now then, 
nurse, I am going to speak seriously to 
you. You are looking very pale and tired 
this morning; do you know that?” 

“T daresay,” said Mrs. Gaynor; “I have 
a bit of a headache.” 

“No wonder, when you never move out 
of these two stivey rooms,” said Lydia. 
“Now I am going to insist upon your 
going out for half an hour. I am perfectly 
comfortable and easy, and you shall walk 
two or three times round Russell-square, 
and come back to me with a spot of colour 
in your cheeks. I insist upon it.” 

“Tam half disposed to do as you bid 
me,” said Mrs. Gaynor. “I feel as if a 
breath of air, even such as is to be found 
there, would do me good.” 

“Then go and take it at once,” said the 
imperious Lydia; “and recollect I shall not 
expect you backagain forfully halfan hour.” 

Mrs. Gaynor left the room, and return- 
ing with her bonnet and shawl on, settled 
her patient’s wraps, and took her leave. 
When she left the room, Lydia Walton 
listened attentively; she traced the re- 
ceding footsteps down the stairease, and 
heard the street-door opened and shut. 
Then, with great effort, she drew from the 
pocket of her dressing-gown a half sheet 
of note-paper, on the top of which was 
pinned a printed scrap, evidently torn from 
the newspaper. The lines of it ran thus :— 

“George Heath’s wife is earnestly re- 
quested to communicate with G. M., at the 
Hermitage, Campden Hill. G. M. has most 
important intelligence to convey to her.” 

Lydia Walton read this through twice. 
“G. M.!” she muttered to herself; “‘ who 
in Heaven’s name can G. M. mean? I 
have gone through the whole lot that we 
used to know in the old time over and 
over again, and I cannot think of any 
G. M. amongst them; however, there it 
is, and now to answer it.” 

With infinite pain and trouble she suc- 
ceeded in pulling towards her the blotting- 
book and the pen and ink which Clement 
Burton had used in writing his prescrip- 
tion, and with still greater pain and trouble 
she succeeded in tracing the following 
words upon the half sheet to which the 
printed scrap was pinned :— 

“G. M. is entreated to withdraw this 
advertisement and to wait for a week. At 
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the end of that time the required infor- 
mation shall be furnished.” 

Lydia Walton folded up this paper, 
placed it in an envelope, and addressed it 
to “G.M., the Hermitage, Campden Hill.” 

“ That will gain a little time,” she mut- 
tered; “and that was all I could hope for 
just now. It has come upon me so sud- 





denly, that Ido not know what to think, 
or how to act. Ina week, perhaps, I shall 
be able to do something with this wretched | 
arm; not that what I have done just now | 
will improve its condition.” 

She pulled a string, the loop of which | 
hung round the arm of her chair, while | 
the other end was attached to the bell, | 
and waited for the answer. Presently, the 
woman of the house appeared—an unmis- 
takable lodgings’ landlady, with a flushed 
face and a carnying manner. | 

“What, all alone, dear?” she cried, as | 
she entered the room. ‘‘ What has become | 
of that sweet Sister Gaynor, who is sup- 
posed to be so attentive ?” 

“She has gone out for a few minutes, 
Mrs. Frost,” said Lydia Walton. “She 
looked so pale and peeky, that I insisted 
upon her trying the effect of a little fresh 
air, and I have persuaded her to walk | 
round Russell-square for half an hour.” 

“Such a kind soul you are,” said the 
landlady ; “always thinking of those about 
you. Now, what can I do for you ?” 

“Do something for yourself first, Mrs. 
F.,” said Lydia, with a smile. ‘ Take this 
key and open that cupboard, where you will 
find a decanter, and help yourself toa glass | 
of that old port which you like so much.” | 

“Just what I said,” murmured the 
landlady, doing as she was bid; “always 
thinking of the comfort of others.” 

*‘ And, now then, do something for me, 
or rather for Mrs. Gaynor, who wrote this | 
letter before she went out, and has left it | 
behind her. I know she was particularly 
anxious that it should be posted at once, 
and that she would be sorry when she 
found she had forgotten it. Do you mind | 
sending your girl with it now? ” | 

“Too delighted to oblige, dear,” said the | 


landlady, taking the letter from her. “TI}| 














will send it off at once; and if Sister Gay- | 
nor does not come in soon, don’t you mind | 
ringing again; and I will come upstairs 
and sit with you, if you are anyways dull.” | 
“She won’t mention anything about it 
to nurse Gaynor,” said Lydia Walton to | 
herself, after the woman had left the | 


room. “ That glass of wine will make her 
sleepy and she will take a nap, the lazy 
old wretch; and even if she did mention 
the letter, she would not recollect the 
address of it. G. M. eh! and the Her- 
mitage! What a queer name for a place. 
I wonder what it all means.” 


Late that afternoon the letter reached 
its destination. Miss Middleham had a 
small dinner-party, and she and her guests 
were strolling in the grounds when it ar- 
rived. She took it up with a number of 
others from the hall-table, and running 
her glance over them, said, in a low tone, 
to Clement Burton, who happened to be 
close by her: “The advertisement has borne 
fruit already ; here is a letter for ‘G. M.’” 

“Don’t be too excited about it,” he 
whispered. 

“That is a useless injunction,” she re- 
plied. ‘Make yourself agreeable to these 
people while I step aside and read it.” 

In a few minutes Grace rejoined her 
guests. As she approached, Clement 
Burton eagerly looked for the expres- 
sion on her face. There was no flush on 
it; no triumph; no excitement; and she 
shook her head with a disappointed air. 
As soon as they could exchange a word, 
she said to him : 

“It is a mistake, after all. George 
Heath is, perhaps, a common name; at all 
events, the wrong person has answered 
the advertisement.” 

“The letter is not from Miss Studley, 
then ? ” asked Clement Burton. 

‘No, indeed,” said Grace. “I knew 
from the first glance that the address was 
not in Anne’s handwriting, but I hoped 
the inclosure might be. Look at it, how- 
ever,” she said, withdrawing the note from 
her pocket. “This is not Anne’s hand; 
it is not even the writing of an educated 
person — the whole thing is sprawling, 
and the letters are badly formed.” 

“T do not quite agree with you,” said 
the surgeon, after a pause, during which he 
had narrowly looked at the letter; “ the 
writing is not thatof an uneducated woman, 
but rather that of a person who has at- 
tempted it with a hurt or maimed hand.” 

“You may be right,” said Grace, “ but 
it evidently does not come from Anne, and 
there my interest in it ends. There is 


nothing to be done now but to obey the 


injunctions of the writer—to withdraw 
the advertisement, and to wait for a week.” 
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